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ORDS are being misused to confu y 
The New Industrial 


important issues. It is illegal to be 
untruthful on a food label; it should be 


a a illegal to be untruthful in a written artic\ 
Dictionary or a speech, whether made by a politician, 
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businessman or labor leader. Here 


are true definitions of some words that 
have been misused. 
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Fish zip through hose — 
a ton a minute 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ISHERMEN spend days getting a 
Cargo—only to damage and lose as 

as a twelfth of their fish, shovel- 
them from boat to cannery dock. 
d it takes hours—while fish aren’t 
ing any fresher. 


i New England canner, who had 
Im oil tankers unloaded by B.F. 

odrich hose, came to B. F.Goodrich 

h the idea that fish might be un- 

ded the same way. 

B.F.Goodrich studied the problem 


i then recommended a certain kind 
hose with a very soft rubber lining 


so that fish wouldn’t be bruised as they 
had been by the hand method of 
shoveling. A method was wor..cd out 
by which fish and water were sucked 
through the hose, so the water 
“floated” the fish smoothly. 


The new system worked perfectly. 
Instead of hours by the old method, the 
B. F.Goodrich hose unloads a 65-ton 
cargo in minutes—food is saved, fish 
reach the cannery fresher, boats get 
back to the fishing grounds sooner. 
It has made such savings that scores 
of other fish companies are investigat- 
ing, and want to adopt it. 


Transporting materials of all sorts 
at lower cost is only one of the many 
contributions B.F.Goodrich research 
has made to American industry. Before 
you're satisfied with any product or 
process, it pays to find out what de- 
velopments B.F.Goodrich has been 
making recently. To find out, call your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor or write The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Does your 
public relations 
need help... 


at the nose /evel? 


An odor taint in the air can destroy the 
impression created by the finest sur- 
roundings. When air is close and stuffy, 
customers are offended. Then, too, em- 
ployees ‘‘let down” early in the day. 

Don’t let that happen in your busi- 
ness. Try airkem Chlorophyll Air 
Freshener. Developed during the war, 
it works on an entirely new technique 
to improve your public relations in 
these two ways: 

First, airkem counteracts bad odors 
— does not simply mask them. 

Second, airkem provides an under- 
tene suggestive of outdoor air. airkem, 
you see, contains chlorophyll and asso- 
ciated aromatic substances from the 
green plant cell to freshen air quality. 

So, airkem helps you in these two 


important ways without heat-wasting 
changes of air — often pays for itself in 
savings on fuel bills. 

Use airkem before an awareness of 
odor develops. Use it to overcome the 
effects of crowds, tobacco smoke, cook- 
ing and occupancy odors. airkem 
is used effectively in leading hospitals, 
in New York’s Roxy Theatre, Chicago’s 
Aragon Ballroom, Los Angeles’ Bilt- 
more Hotel. 

Let the airkem service protect your 
public relations the modern way. Use 
the long lasting wick bottles for small 
spaces, or specially designed mechani- 
cal equipment for larger areas. 

Look for airkem in your phone 
book, or write to us at 7 East 47th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





» BBRQINE TAXES, APPROPRIATIONS, LABOR. 
é These are the only House Republican 
“musts” scheduled for the 1947 ses- 
ion of Congress. 


Everything else can go over to ‘48. Reason: 
bolitics. 

The word is being passed out by G.O.P. leader- 
hip in the House to committee chairmen: Sit on 
our bills. This strategy gets Congress out of Wash- 
gton by early July, gives the nation a breathing 















pell. 










Also, it reserves some spicy issues for next 
ear’s presidential — and congressional —- cam- 
baigns. G.O.P. “’correctives’’ then will be fresh in 
oters’ minds. 

& 

The big question is—can the G.O.P. get away 

ith it? 
Some matters can’t wait, such as dying con- 
rols for rubber, sugar, etc., expiration of RFC’s 
harter. These will have to be sandwiched between 
he “musts.” 

Also, Senate leaders haven’t yet agreed to 
imit themselves to such a narrow field. They feel 
:there are enough basic changes to be made in gov- 
‘ernment operations to keep them busy both this 
year and next. 

So, you will read and hear a lot this year about 
ommittee work on: armed services merger, univer- 
sal training, science foundation, long-term housing, 
@tream pollution, social legislation—and maybe 
ome Senate action. 

But the House will hold off until next year. 
0 action by the House on a bill, of course, means 


’ wine law this year. 
ie Bure e 



























eel PERSONAL INCOME TAX CUTS—whatever 


" Go he amount—won’t start until July. 
fl That halves the ‘47 reduction taxpayers will 
-2i<fget. But as it cuts red tape, it’s good news for busi- 
ness, The House plan to make tax cuts retroactive 
to Jan. 1 would snarl withholding records of em- 
ployers. Deductions would have to be refigured. A 
switch on July 1 will prevent this extra bookkeeping. 
Also, it will mean thousands less small refunds 
ugg by Uncle Sam. 
18 So, Sen. Taft's stand for a July 1 effective date 
ois gathering important support. Chairman Millikin 
‘of the Finance Committee likes the July date. So 
‘aga does Sen. George. 


































Taft, of course, has another reason. There will 
be a federal deficit for fiscal ’47, tax cut or no. It’s 
Truman’‘s deficit now. 
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Don’t look for anything more on taxes than a 
cut in personal income levies and continuation of 
wartime excises this year. 

Taxes on business—cut last year—will be 
passed over. 





Any major overhaul of the federal tax struc- 
ture should be easier next year. Spending will be 
lower—unless world peace is in danger. It’s a poli- 
tical axiom that a redistribution of the tax burden 
can’t be pushed through unless there is room to 
make cuts. 

e 

Even cutting personal income taxes has the 

G.O.P. badly tangled. 


Chairman Knutson of Ways & Means still 
plans to rush out his bill (H. R. 1) for a 20% hori- 
zontal cut. He will hold hearings only four days, 
beginning next Wednesday. 

Best bet is that his committee will modify his 
bill. Odds favor a graduated cut—so the little tax- 
payer gets the bigger piece of pie. 

But, even if Knutson wins in committee, the 
House will get a chance to choose between a gradu- 
ated cut, or a flat one. Rep. Leo Allen of the Rules 
Committee, where House measures must get right- 
of-way on the floor, will see to that. 








G.O.P. “CEILING” for fiscal 1948 appropria- 
tions is really only a target to shoot for. 


You'll have to wait until July to tot up what 





actual volume of federal spending will be. Only 





then can you match Republican budget cuts against 
Truman’s $374 billion of requests. 

The congressional reorganization act requires 
fixing, by mid-February, an outside limit for money 
authorizations. But it doesn’t require that Congress, 
subsequently, stay within its own limit. 

And, to date, hearings have started on only 





one-half the departmental money supply bills. 





JUDGE PICARD’S DECISION in the Mt. 
Clemens portal-to-portal case isn’t slowing up 
congressional plans to legislate (page 86). 


Both House and Senate are pushing to have 
portal pay bills ready for floor debate by the end of 
next week. 








A statute of limitations on filing claims under 
the wage-hour act is certain—somewhere between 
one and three years. 

a 

Wage-Hour Administrator Walling and the 

C.1.0. have some support for their plea for permit- 





















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued 





ting negotiated settlements of back claims. This 
method is now prohibited by the law. 

Likely, also, is some provision to limit what- 
ever accrued liability employers now face; for exam- 
ple, by barring claims that run back beyond admin- 
istrative or court interpretations of the law. That 
would mean last June 10 on portal-to-portal issues. 

However, you shouldn’t look for anything limit- 
ing unions’ rights to bargain over what their work 


week shall be. 











@ 

General labor legislation should be ready for 
the floor by the time the portal matter moves off. 
That means mid-March. 

But there’ll be no new law ready for the White 
House test before John L. Lewis’ next deadline— 
Apr. 1. 

The idea of labor courts is definitely dead, for 
this session anyway. Sen. Ferguson still intends to 
introduce his bill on the subject; but Sen. Ful- 
bright has decided not even to write the one he had 
in mind. 








@ 

GERMAN INDUSTRIAL “SECRETS” soon will 
stop coming to this country—at least under govern- 
ment auspices. 

American and British occupation authorities 
have directed the Office of Technical Services to 
close up shop in Germany by Apr. }. 

Official reason is that the search of German 
files interferes with restoration of programed pro- 
duction over there. 

OTS has appealed for extension at least 
through June; it really wants to operate until the 
end of the year. A backlog of 2% million pages of 
documents awaits processing for shipment to the 
U. S., then distribution among American industry. 

+ 

LILIENTHAL’S CHANCES of confirmation as 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission are 
slipping. 

But he still looks like a winner. 














The Republican Senate policy committee has 
voted against making confirmation a party issue. 
That frees G.O.P. senators to vote us they please. 

The Wherry and Bridges statements do not 
reflect a solid front against the nominee. The 
G.O.P. really is split. 

Democrats are too, although they haven't 
made it so obvious. 

You can expect Lilienthal to ignore sugges- 
tions that he ask Truman to withdraw his name. 
He isn’t the kind who quits. 





There’s plenty of just plain prejudice mot 
ing the opposition against the ex-TVA chairm, 
He made enemies in the Senate during his |, 
reign at TVA. 

But there is, as well, plenty of rational , 
conscious opposition to Lilienthal’s heading ; 
nation’s first socialized industry, particularly ; 
these first formative years. . 

This is the McMahon atom bill fight of |, 


year all over again. 








TRUMAN’S RECIPROCAL TRADE PLANS ¢; 
to go forward under a shaky, one-year bipartis, 
truce. 

Last month, the Administration couldn't ey: 
count on that much. But now Senators Vandenbe; 
and Millikin have talked Under Secretary of Sto; 
Clayton into handling the trade pact deals |e: 
arbitrarily. And Secretary Marshall proclaims the 
agreement as evidence of bipartisan economic f: 
eign policy. 

An all-out tariff fight is stalled until next yec 





Key to the shift is the realization of G.0:° 
congressional leaders that they can’t stop the fort! 
coming 18-nation negotiations in Geneva, startir 
in April (page 107). 

But more important, they've decided they don 


want to try. 
e 


Even the Knutson resolution “asking” Trumo 
to go easy on tariff cuts most likely can’t get pos 








the House Rules Committee. 





Here’s why: 

The resolution wouldn’t stop the Geneva meet 
ings. If the deals made there later prove damag 
ing, Truman could blame Republican interference, 
lf the treaties turn out all right, Truman grabs the 
credit, points out the G.O.P. wanted to stop him. 

However, the Ways & Means Committee isn't 
calling off its planned hearings on Knutson’s resolu: 
tion. They’re to start Feb. 24. Actually, the hear- 
ings will turn into a full-dress investigation of 
Democratic administration of the trade act. 

e 

BUSINESSMAN’S VIEW of Washington: 

Democrats dislike the minority tag so much 
they refuse to have “‘minority policy committee’ 
on their Capitol meeting room door—the sign says 
“Democratic policy committee” instead. . . . 

Smith W. Brookhart, Jr., is in line to fill the 
Republican vacancy on the SEC... . 


Secretary Marshall soon will push hard for 
Senate ratification of the Anglo-American oil agree- 
ment. ... 
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ANS of 
IArtiso 
he When you have several hundred miles 
i of travel between two busy days, 
enbeil take a Pullman private room and 
f Stoll. “ f 
Is i give yourself this 2-in-1 advantage: 
> 165 
IS the 
iC fc 
Private Office! That big table turns 

bs * your Pullman room into an efficient 
t yeo 


office. Spread out your papers, settle 
G.0.9 yourself in the big, soft seat that cush- 
fort} ions you in solid comfort, and plan the 
arting® day ahead. No distractions. Attentive 
porter eager to serve you proudly when 
you ring for him. 




















THE DUPLEX-ROOMETTE is one of several new 
kinds of Pullman-operated sleéping cars 
already in service on some railroad lines, 
going into service soon on more. The age 
design of this new car brings the cost ° 
private rooms way down — establishes 


‘ r§ firmly than ever the leadership in 
canieeible woo bere od ti voyecita ideale Pullman has maintained 


* comfortable as they come! Next morning, it goes for more than 80 years. 








e, 


back into the wall and you have your whole room, com- 
ays plete with toilet and washbowl, in which to dress and 
shave. It’s the way to travel—Pullman is! Gets you 


hee Where you’re going on dependable railroad schedules 

—delivers you safely, right in town. And, when you take O CG, 14), Z/, Vf 
; a private room, gives you a 2-to-r value that busy men 
appreciate ! 


e- THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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Better food, appetizingly — 
served at the t, builds 
energy, builds morale, 
‘steps up hourly outpuf. 
Our engineers will show © 
you how PIX EQUIPMENT 
serves better food to more 
workers faster in very 
faa little space. There’s 
“ad no obligation. 










Write for 
complete, 
information 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
»2159 Pershing Road 
me Chicago 9 








THE COVER 





The man on the outside of this Busi- 
ness Week would need no invitation to 
come inside and join the discussion of 
retailing storm signals which takes off to 
a lively start on page 15. 

“The job of the American Retail Fed- 
eration is to look ahead,” says its presi- 
dent, and no one works harder at it. 

Walter Morrow’s part in the discus- 

sion will come on Monday, Feb. 24, 
when he opens A.R.F.’s annual meet- 
ing at the Statler Hotel in Washington. 
When he closes it, the representatives of 
his aggregation of 500,000 retailers in 
20 national associations and 34 state 
councils will have spent two crowded 
days. 
e Balance-Wheel—At his Washington 
headquarters, one of Morrow’s chief 
preoccupations is keeping a weather eye 
cocked for storm signals on the govern- 
mental front. Officials there know him 
as a Jeffersonian Democrat, a champion 
of a free economy with a minimum of 
governmental regulation. He tells them 
that distribution is the balance-wheel for 
production and effective consumption, 
and the process by which democracy 
pays off. He is something of a balance- 
wheel himself, and one is needed at the 
center of the divergent distributor inter- 
ests grouped in A.R.F. 

Morrow’s display of nervous energy 

and impatience in tackling a problem 
often creates an impression of brusque- 
ness. You can get an equally false line 
on his steady driving power from the 
easy genialty to which he calms down 
after getting the problem in hand. 
e Newspaper Man—He left a hard-hit- 
ting newspaper career to join the Amer- 
ican Retail Federation as vice-president 
in 1942. He had entered that career 
from a selling job against the advice of a 
boss who told him, “You are spoiling 
the best damned salesman I ever saw 
to make a reporter.” Reporting led him 
to editorships—of the Akron Times- 
Press, the Columbus Citizen, and the 
Rocky Mountain News. For a time he 
was editor-in-chief of the southwestern 
group of Scripps-Howard papers. 
“That,” says this Hoosier-born, Okla- 
homa-educated citizen, “took all the 
Rover Boy out of me.” 

Morrow is a voracious reader, chiefly 
of American history. His research into 
the life of John Brown recently inveigled 
him into the purchase of a historic house 
in Harpers Ferry, W. Va., as a summer 
home. 
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The Pictures——Underwood & Underwood— 
Cover; N. Y. Daily News—15; Press Assn.—17, 
21, 74, 98; Acme—18, 68, 109; Charles Phelps 
Cushing—19, 64; Int. News—32, 36, 79, 84, 92; 
Triangle—110; Kaiden-Kazanjian Studios—21; 
D’Arlene Studios—21; Carlyle Studios—21; Shel- 
burne Studios—21; Charles Meyer—18. 
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MIRACLE PLASTIC COATING 
PROVIDES LASTING PROTECTION 
FOR METAL, WOOD, CONCRETE 


"Sisson goes hungry in the 
plant protected by NEOLAC. For 
this amazing new coating quickly 
dries to a “live” film of pure plastic 
so tough corrosion can’t eat through. 
And since NEOLAC is non-oxidizing, 
it won’t deteriorate with age ... 
resists chipping and cracking, won't 
flake off. 


Saectal Introductory Offer ¥ 


To acquaint you with Neolac, and for 
comparative tests in your own plant, welll 
send you one quart of NEOLAC, plus ont 
pint of NEOLAC THINNER for $2.80. 
prepaid. (Offer limited to the United Staia® 
and Canada.) 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


5000 Brimfield Road, Akron 9, Ohio 
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USINESS OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK Rising unemployment should not be jumped upon as a danger signal. 
It’s a normal thing at this time of year. . 

The jobless at mid-January numbered 2,400,000, up about 300,000 
from December. That is still a very small total. Moreover, there was no 
change from December to January in the number of men in nonfarm jobs. 

Thus the decline of more than 900,000 in over-all employment can be 
traced to two factors: (1) There were fewer farm jobs; and (2) women quit 
the labor force after taking temporary work during the holiday rush. 

Most important, nonfarm employment is 48,890,000. That’s only a 
shade below the best ever—just over 49,000,000 in December. 

a 

Bad weather is cutting the number of farm jobs substantially. 

There was a drop in farm employment of 700,000 from December to 
January. That is considerably more than normal for this time of year. 

On top of that, half a million with farm jobs were idled by storms. And 
weather has been even harder on farming since the last nose-count. Fortu- 

nately, there isn’t much “‘must’’ farm work to be done right now. 

° 


Corporations increased their working capital again in the third quarter 
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of 1946, the Securities & Exchange Commission reports. And it seems safe 
to say that they added more in the prosperous fourth quarter. 
The total net holding is estimated at $55,400,000,000 as of Sept. 30. 
That reflects a rise of $1,400,000,000 for the quarter, about the average for 
ATIN the war period and better than the 1946 second quarter. 
This huge liquid holding can’t be very evenly distributed, however. 
Otherwise industry wouldn’t have to be borrowing as it is. 
2 
High current business activity plus corporate plans for further expansion 
continue to be reflected in rising bank loans. 


Banks increased their lending to business by $74,000,000 in the week 
ended Feb. 5. That brings the rise to $322,000,000 in the brief space of five 
weeks, and the total is up to a new peak of $10,573,000,000. 

Of course, banks don’t tie up money in plant and equipment. However, 
a corporation putting its ready cash into such expansion may go to the bank 
for money to carry inventory or receivables. 

Thus rising bank loans may reflect expansion as well as trade. And 
American Machinist sees ‘‘a more active phase of tooling immediately ahead” 
Jon in the fact that metal pattern shops now are working at capacity. 

It looks as if some of those building plans that went on the shelf a while 
back have been coming off again. 
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Business undoubtedly is immensely reassured in its planning by the 
peaceful tone of union wage negotiations. Sight should not be lost, however, 
of the No. 2 issue: union “security” as it is called. 

This may not be settled so peacefully (The Labor Angle, page 89). 

And the railroad brotherhoods, still smarting from last year’s White 
House crackdown, will have something to say May 24 (page 84). 

Forgetting these things—just like assuming that the stock market has 
overcome all its fears—is complacency rather than smart business. 


















3 
Steel makers are at the point of testing whether they can meet current 
PAGE 9 demand for their product without any increase in capacity beyond the present 
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BUSINESS WEEK _ expansion of finishing facilities. Some critics right along have insisted that 
FEBRUARY 15,1947. °° plant in basic steel making is required. H 
Many in the industry have expressed the belief that they could pretty 
well catch up with their order books if allowed six months of uninterrupted 
high-level operations. They may now get their chance. 
. There is little to slow them up if labor trouble can be averted. 
a 

Operations in steel started this week at the highest level since the end 
of the war, despite diversion of gas to home heating in Pittsburgh. 

The gain isn’t everything that the current figure of 93.7% of capacity 
might indicate, however. There’s some arithmetic involved. 

From time to time, the American Iron & Steel Institute quite properly 
revises its capacity figure to allow for additions or retirements. This week 
capacity goes down from 91,890,540 to 91,241,250 tons a year. 

Thus a week ago we had steel running at 92.7% of capacity. On the new 
= | tonnage basis, last week changes to 93.4% against this week’s 93.7%. 
ie Anyhow, we’re getting very nearly 1,650,000 tons of steel a week. 
P e 
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Auto makers don’t know how they are going to fare now that freight 
car builders have been promised more steel (BW—Feb.8’47,p19). 
The consolation, for what it is worth, is that motor car manufacturers 
are as anxious as anybody to see the freight car shortage end. 
® 
Domestic production of nonferrous metals points up right along with 
steel, and going prices also are bringing out more nonferrous scrap. 

















: H l Copper refined from domestically mined ores topped 80,000 tons in = 
aH January. That’s a gain of about 5,000 tons over December. ii 
a The supply-demand situation isn’t in balance but it’s better. This is Cal 
perhaps more true of aluminum than of copper, lead, and zinc. Prit 


a 

Cotton textile mills are being bombarded with the accusation that they 
have run prices too high for consumers. 

The House Dress Institute declares that goods used by its members are 
509% to 69% above the old OPA ceilings. The institute, in addition, points 
to the drop that has taken place in the price of raw cotton. 

As to competitive fibers: J. C. Penny Co.’s president, A. W. Hughes, 
declares that cotton is losing out—that rayons and woolens attract consumers 


a j because they have gone up so much less than cottons. 
| : ; 
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Prices of raw cotton, up about 3¢ a |b. from the recent lows around 30¢, 
should influence farmers’ planting intentions favorably. 


The Dept. of Agriculture wants an acreage increase over 1946 of at D 27 
least 25%; the trade predicts we'll be lucky to get 10%. 











f 

But even 10% to 15% would help after two short crops ina row. And x 

a 10% gain in yield per acre—which would be in line with harvests for many lig 
recent years—also would help to ease the supply situation. 

6 4 a. 


Validating of sugar stamps good for 10 lb. each on Apr. 1 could easily 
swamp sugar rationing for good. It is bad enough to have the grocer tell you, 
‘I‘ll give you one pound and owe you four.”” Imagine housewives’ ire at hear- 


PAGE 10 ing, “I'll give you one pound and owe you nine.” 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 15, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





HE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 


Engineering const. awards (Iing. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ... 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 


Crade oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)... 2.2.2... cc cece cece cece eeecees 


Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100) 


Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 


Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*190.5 


93.7 
90,995 
$13,946 
4,801 
4,770 
2,296 


390.0 
269.3 
312.5 
$69.36 
$33.75 


Preceding Month 
Week Ago 


1190.7 189.9 


+91.8 
64,828 
$14,139 
4,853 
4,531 
2,225 


193.4 
494,114 
$16,257 

4,777 

4,650 

2,200 


81 
57 
$28,748 
+ 38% 
37 


375.2 
264.9 
308.3 
$69.14 
$31.00 
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69 

52 
$27,929 
+21% 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 


19.500¢ 
$2.09 
5.57¢ 
32.24¢ 
$1.563 
24.13¢ 


19.650¢ 
$2.17 
5.57¢ 
33.02¢ 
$1.531 
25.75¢ 


Comper (electsolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). . . 2.2... cece ccccccccccccce 
ERIS ONES oS les bay deny 6 oe <t64. can NEPES 0's weea NSD Ceeese 
rere, Gamomnels Now Yous, Ti)... oo ccc cticccncicncciccscceccccsss 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............0cceeeeeeeeees 
SE ER ae ree) eS ee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................0cccecceces 


$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.28] 
22.16¢ 


INANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..........00220eeeeeeeeeee 78.0 


4.33% 


119.3 
3.14% 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 

High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 

Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Ixchange (daily average) 

Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


2.57% 
13-14% 


1% 


2.77% 
1.00% 
4-3 % 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. .. . 35,802 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 3.387 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 830 1.115 5 290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 24.050 24,375 23.840 2.265 


+ Revised 8 Date for “Latest Week"’ on each series on request. 


23,876 

68,223 28,191 
7,342 6,296 
4,863 940 
49,716 14,085 
3,372 3,710 


39,844 
55,601 
10,226 

2,206 





Preliminary, week ended February 8th. $ Ceiling fixed by government, 
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ONE WAY would be to build yourself a set of 

test racks where you could burn sample fluores- 

cent lamps day and night for month after month. 

By keeping accurate records, you’d then know 

how long they lasted and how much light they 

gave you for your money. That’s what General 

Electric does in the Testing Section of its Stand- 

/ ardizing Division, shown above, where lamps 

I from every G-E fluorescent lamp factory are 

carefully and continuously checked. The amount 

of current used is enough to light a medium- 

sized city. Actually, these test racks represent 

just one of more than 480 tests and inspections 

that guard G-E lamp quality. You'd hardly find 

it profitable to go to all this trouble on your own. 
But there’s a much simpler way .. . 





Two ways to be sure of 
quality in Fluorescent Lamps 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


dia 7 . —— ce sage ret pn thrncmrg =a re on 












INSIST ON THE MONOGRA! 


on all the fluorescent lamps you buy for yo 
home and business. It pays to ask for lamj 
marked G-E. *General Electric Lamp resear 
is constantly at work with one idea in min 
—to make G-E lamps Stay Brighter Lon 


FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-B15, Nela Pa 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet 
facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 
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Retail Trade Starts to Slip 


Unit sales below last year. Is a dollar-volume decline in the 
making? Merchants cut down buying, awaiting an answer. Next 
few weeks should tell the story. Some inventories top-heavy. 


lf economists have to write the his- 
tory of a 1947 business recession, they 
almost certainly will record that it 
started with a wobbly situation in re- 
tailing. And they very likely will add 
that the first real signs of trouble be- 
gan to appear in February. 

The stage has been set for a sharp 
readjustment in retailing ever since the 
beginning of the year. As everyone ex- 
pected, the Christmas buying spree was 
the biggest thing on record (25% to 
30% over 1945, on the whole). But 
from the standpoint of most retailers, 
it was not quite good enough. It did 
not clear their shelves of the huge stocks, 
particularly of nondurable goods, that 
hey had piled up in expectation of an 
ever-rising demand. 

Some Saw Signs—Early last fall, some 
jof the shrewder retailers began to get 
h bit uneasy (BW—Nov.9’46,p15). Sales 


















were smashing all records, but prices 
were outstripping the rise in consumer 
incomes. Durable goods, returning to 
the market for the first time since the 
war, were shouldering out the nondur- 
ables that consumers had bought dur- 
ing the shortage years. 

Taking one thing with another, the 
big retailers decided to hold off on new 
orders and let Christmas sales strip their 
shelves. After Christmas they intended 
to take another look at the situation 
and tailor their plans for 1947 accord- 
ingly. 

e Plans for a Trim—As far back as Octo- 
ber, retailers in general were counting 
on trimming inventories down to a bare- 
bones basis by year end. When some 
of the luxury lines—fur coats and cos- 
tume jewelry, for instance—began to 
lag, merchants tried to hustle them out 
of the store with the first bargain sales 
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Holding unwieldy inventories, and faced with a threatened decline in sales 
lume, retailers are searching eagerly for new customer lures. One offering 
is the men’s lounge in the new Manhattan store of Lane Bryant—traditional 
eminine stronghold. Here opera star Gladys Swarthout, who helped christen 
he building, watches an expectant father “relaxing” while his wife shops. 











BRITISH CRISIS 


The lights are again going 
out all over England. 

The immediate cause: un- 
precedented cold and snow 
that have choked off the 
mines, frozen up coal trans- 
portation, belied all fuel esti- 
mates. 

Behind that, there’s the 
plague of a coal shortage 
chronic in Britain since the 
war. 

But there’s more to it than 
this. Beneath it all is Britain’s 
economic obsolescence. 

What do the immediate 
crisis and the whole story por- 
tend for Britain? What do 
they mean to us? To trade 
with Britain? To the British 
loan? 

For the answers, turn to the 
report from Business Week’s 
London Bureau, page 109. 











since the start of the war (BW—Dec. 
28’46,p17). 

It was good strategy, but it didn’t 

quite come off. Estimates of depart- 
ment store sales, stocks, and orders, just 
released by the Federal Reserve Board, 
tell the story (chart, page 16). 
e What the Figures Show—Dollar vol- 
ume of sales kept well ahead of 1945 
throughout last year. In December, as- 
sisted by price increases, it hit almost 
$100 million over December, 1945. 

Outstanding orders of department 
stores reached their top in July at $1,- 
073,000,000. They trailed off slowly 
through August and September. ‘Then, 
as stores began to backpedal on new or- 
ders, the total outstanding dropped 
swiftly to $558 million in December. 

In spite of the rise in sales and the 

drop in orders, inventories kept on 
climbing until they hit $919 million in 
November. They finally turned down 
in December, but department stores 
wound up the year with $776 million in 
stocks on their hands. This is about 
$315 million more than they had at the 
end of 1945. 
e Are Sales Shrinking?—Top-heavy in- 
ventories may not be a serious problem 
if the volume of sales keeps on rising. 
But this raises another question. 

In the week ended Feb. 2, depart- 
ment store sales were a scant 10% over 
1946. In the two preceding weeks, they 
were only 17% higher. Experts on re- 
tailing agree that price increases over 
the past year should account for a jump 
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in dollar volume of some 20% to 25%. 
Consequently, a meager 10% rise very 
strongly suggests that phy sical volume of 
sales is running under last year. 
© Past Experience—In the past, depart- 
ment stores have learned to duck when- 
ever unit sales started to slip, even 
though dollar volume was still rising. 
When consumers begin to hold down 
expenditures, they usually try to do it 
by buying fewer items instead of by 
dropping to lower price lines. 

Ordinarily, the first signs of weakness 
come in consumer durables—refrigera- 
tors, furniture, and the like. But this 
time the pattern will be reversed. Soft 
goods have been getting more than their 
share of the consumer's dollar, and re- 
tailers expect the first break to come 
there. 
e Disagreement—It is too early to say 
anything conclusive, of course. Retailers 
themselves don’t agree on interpreting 
the signs. Some say bleakly, “This is 
it.” Others blame the drop in sales on 
the bad weather that has tied up much 
of the country. 

January clearance sales probably made 
some dent in dollar volume after Christ- 
mas. And there always is the possibility 
that the rest of the retailing business 
won’t follow the pattern traced out by 
the department stores. 
e Divergent Straws—At this stage, the 
statistics are only straws in the wind. 
And all the straws are not blowing the 
same way. For instance, there has been 
a marked pickup in the apparel markets 
in the past week or two, indicating that 
at least some new orders are coming in. 
And outside the retailing field, the gen- 
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eral economic picture is looking better. 

Retailers probably will take their cue 

from the way sales behave during the 
next few weeks. If volume picks: up 
again as the Easter season approaches, 
they may take heart and start placing 
new orders. If sales drag, they will be 
more and more tempted to shake down 
prices, move the stuff out, and get it 
over with. 
e Suppliers on the Spot—In any case, 
the manufacturers and wholesalers who 
supply the retailers now stand in a 
ticklish spot. If retailers happen to be 
overstocked in their lines, they can ex- 
pect no more orders until the inventory 
situation is tidied up. 

It is easy to exaggerate the way a re- 
adjustment in retailing would kick back 
on the rest of the economy. Most re- 
tailers, in fact, don’t waste much sym- 
pathy on their suppliers. They think in 
terms of taking a markdown on their 
inventories and then getting back to 
normal business. Meanwhile, they aren’t 
neglecting the opportunity to use the 
sag in volume as a bludgeon to help 
them get better prices, better quality, 
and better delivery dates from manu- 
facturers. 

But when retailers clean house, pro- 
ducers of the overstocked soft goods 
almost certainly will get hit by the 
broom. If the drop in sales is severe, 
even hard-goods producers may find that 
their products won’t move without a cut 
in price. Whether the effects on pro- 
duction and employment spread to other 
parts of the economy will depend on 
how many weak spots show up as the 
pressure goes on. 


Merchants Stage First 
Postwar Dollar Days 


Retail merchants are turning, for t! 

first time since the war, to city-wic 
Dollar Day promotions with all the pr 
war trappings: store pennants, ‘speci 
newspaper advertising, official Dolla: 
Day emblems, and special Dollar D: 
price tags. 
e Magic Magnet—The dollar isn’t what 
it used to be in buying power, 0 
course, but it still has promotion magi 
Dollar Day brings customers flocking 
where mere clearance sales may leave 
them cold. 

Though Dollar Days are a natural 

for clearing out inventories, merchants 
are offering, as always, large quantities 
of new goods purchased for sale in term: 
of a dollar: “2 for $1,” “$1 Special,” and 
the like. Also included are_ higher 
priced goods, bargains or otherwise, 
that move faster in the flood of Dolla 
Day enthusiasm. 
e Since 1914—Last week retailers in 
Wilmington, Del.—which claims to have 
originated the idea in 1914—staged thei 
first such promotion since 1942. Icy 
streets and a 15-degree temperature 
could not deter shoppers from bargain 
hunting. 

In Lawrence, Mass., retailers staged 4 
Dollar Day to move merchandise ut 
touched by previous clearance sales. 

But in Lowell, Mass., retailers claimed 
their Dollar Day was timed to clear old 
stocks early enough to avoid jinxinj 
the spring boom they expect. 
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|i The possibility of an atomic war has 
| jompted many businessmen to specu- 
‘MB te over the advisability of geographical 
| Mispersion of facilities or of building 
700>|ME.bterranean factories. Now the armed 
>|BBrvices have gone beyond mere specu- 
tion 

~|[ The War Dept.’s Civil Defense Board 
scanning the general problem of 


5000 | Mi vilian protection from air attack. ‘This 
>|fmevitably includes plant location, be- 
~|Muse every installation must have its 
"|BBorker settlement. 

300 The Army Corps of Engineers is mak- 


ng a survey of abandoned mines and 
aves that might accommodate plants, 
nd will report soon to the Army & 
avy Munitions Board. This survey is 
100 |mited by short funds, but the Engi- 
seers hope for money from Congress to 
xpand it. 

The Army Air Forces is planning 
ome underground test installations, but 
t reported lacking funds. 

Amy Ordnance is attacking the prob- 
m from the opposite side. It wants to 
ind out how to ferret a hypothetical 

+ thegenemy from his hole. 

The Navy, too, is busy studying the 





ween 








wi 

> pre. qproblem. 

recall They're all trying to foresee the 
ol veans Of shelter from wars to come. 
Daf hey have a little solid information: 





lata on plant protection in Japan, Ger- 
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If industry moves underground, it may be into empty 


ould You Like to Be a Mole? 


You may be, if atomic war ever threatens. Army and Navy 
| re studying feasibility of building essential industrial installations 
\Bnderground. Sweden reports some success with buried plants. 


many, England, Sweden; and their own 
figures on how much of what type of 
coverage it takes to damp a bomb blast. 
e Building Costs More—Reports on 
Sweden’s buried ‘plants (BW—Noyv.30 
’46,p17) indicate that costs run about 
15% more than surface construction. 
But maintenance savings soon even the 
score—there is no need for weather pro- 
tection, fencing, guards. Constant mod- 
erate underground temperature usually 
eliminates need for heating. Fire protec- 
tion (by cutting off the air in any plant 
section) is cheap. 

Most important, Swedish workers, 

cheered by lighting and color schemes, 
and potted flowers, didn’t mind the 
windowless depths. Some experts think 
American workers might resist for 
a while. 
e Germans Did It—The Germans in- 
terred a number of aircraft and other 
factories but the experiment didn’t 
mean much to them; there wasn’t 
enough of it. However, the St. Nazaire 
submarine pens, covered with steel- 
ribbed concrete, resisted all Allied efforts 
to break them down. 

In three years the Japs gouged out 
an under-hill naval base at Yokosuka, 
including a submarine plant. It became 
a city of 70,000 people. But it wasn’t 
enough, or soon enough. 

Not only plants and housing, but 





even airports can be buried. The Rus- 
sians have just completed the world’s 
largest, in a strategic location. Airplanes 
can be built in subterranean plants and 
flown out like bats—and back in again. 
There’s no shifting wind on a tunnel 
runway. 

e Natural Caves Unsatisfactory—The 
Armmy’s cave committee will report 
gloomily that natural caves in this 
country, though numerous, have too 
many drawbacks, They are uneven in 
contour, too muggy for the good of 
people and materials, short of floor 
area and overhead clearance, expensive 
to ream out, and too far from transporta- 
tion and raw materials. Some otherwise 
good caves present difficult problems in 
underground seepage, water supply, sew- 
age disposal, and climate for worker set- 
tlement. 

Mines and quarries have better air, 
more level floors, usually closer trans- 
portation. Mining of horizontal strata, 
like lead and zinc, in the region of Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Kansas, produces 
cavities most suitable for industrial in- 
stallations. But many of the drawbacks 
of caves apply also to mines. 

War Dept. officials, eying figures 
assembled by their engineers, have ex- 
pressed the opinion that burrowing into 
hillsides might be cheaper than eithet 
caves or surface construction. ‘They 
think soft rock, which can support wide 
ceiling spans, is best, and there seems 
to be plenty of it. 

@ No Compulsion—The military has no 
law to compel, can only suggest that war 
suppliers disperse or subsurface their 
facilities. But if peace plans fail, and if 
air attack threatens, especially with 
atomic warheads, Congress could order 












mines like the big Atchison (Kan.) limestone quarry, now a 
government cooler for food storage. The Army and Navy are studying such spots as potential underground plant sites. 
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essential industry to disperse or to bur- 
row under. 

Military men think young aggressive 

manufacturers will go gopher easier than 
the older generation. Some companies 
have already started flirting with under- 
ground figures and blueprint paper. 
e Unanswered Questions—Suppose a 
company builds a new subsurface plant 
now, and the workers like it. Will the 
management move down right away, 
permanently abandoning its topside 
works? Or will it wait for an atomic tor- 
nado? If the company moves down, and 
sets a trend, what will be the social and 
economic result in this country? The 
Army and Navy don’t know. 

Nobody so far has had the nerve to 
taik very loud about putting worker 
communities down under. They know 
it’s technically feasible, though enor- 
mously expensive. They know that 
scared people would go below, but don’t 
know how long they would stay. 

e What About Germs?—Any under- 
ground defense system planned against 
today’s atom blast power could become 
useless when that power multiplies. Or 
the enemy might come with germs, 
which would be sucked into subsurface 
ventilators. The products of atomic fis- 
sion might be sucked in, too. Or all 














Nowadays anything that provides a 
roof over the head is in urgent de- 
mand—but a back-lot sphinx does 
pose a question. The famous Los An- 
geles landmark, built 24 years ago as 
a real estate office, is up for sale again 
for the third time within a year. You 
can buy it for $1,200 or rent it at $25 
a month, It offers possibilities as a 
small shop, but without heating and 
plumbing it falls short of being the 
answer to the househunter’s prayer. 





belligerents, in fear for their own, might 
eschew both bombs and germs. 

One soldierly engineer on the war- 
cellar job said armies should stay on top 
and fight. With their heads in holes 
they will get smacked on the backside, 
he thinks, as the French did in their 
Maginot maze. 


Preview of 1950 


Full employment survey 
analyzes economic problems in 
a projected era of increased 
productivity, higher income. 


The United States won’t be a utopia 
by 1950 even with continued full em- 
ployment and high production. But it 
will still be a pretty nice place to live. 

These are the conclusions of a com- 

prehensive survey entitled Full Employ- 
ment Patterns, 1950, just released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It intro- 
duces a new method of analyzing the 
problems of keeping the economic ma- 
chine running on a high and even keel. 
This study is going to create an imme- 
diate stir among economists and eventu- 
ally provide a valuable tool for market 
research. 
e Emphasis on Problems—Purpose of 
the study, as the bureau coashaticdlty 
states, is not to forecast what will hap- 
pen in 1950. It is rather to underline 
some of the basic economic problems 
we will face in 1950 if we are to main- 
tain high-level production. 

Starting with assumptions as to em- 
ployment, productivity, and other broad 
economic factors, the bureau works out 
the demand for each industry’s products. 
The figures are also juggled to see 
whether any given set of assumptions 
would lead to stable full employment. 
e Goal of 59 Million Jobs—How much 
we will produce depends on how many 
people are at work and how much they 
turn out per man-hour. 

Population is still growing and more 
women are seeking jobs, so the 1950 
labor force is estimated at 62,500,000 

ersons. Deducting 1,500,000 service- 
men and 2,000,000 workers moving 
from job to job brings the number of 
jobs for full employment to 59,000,000. 
This is 12,500,000 more than in 1940 
when 7,500,000 workers were unem- 
ployed. 
e Productivity Rise—To estimate output 
per man-hour, the bureau extends past 
productivity trends in individual indus- 
tries. For instance, it calculates that 
workers in chemicals industries will turn 
out 44% more per man-hour in 1950 
than in 1939 wale the increase in 
construction will be only 9%. Adding 
together all industries yields an average 
increase of 23%. 








A larger labor force, fully ce: 









working the same number of hour; , 








week as prewar but turning cut 2: 





more per man-hour would boost in; 
trial production 90% above 193°). \yy 
wage rates assumed by the bure: \: to; 
15% above the May, 1946, leve!. nat; 
al income would rise to $185 }jj 
13% above last year’s recor! 
Gross national product—the total »; 
ket value of all goods and scrvyi¢ 
would hit $215 billion as against §}j 
billion in 1946. 

e More Comforts for Many—I'\ en 
huge total wouldn’t mean prospc ity ; 
everyone, however, says the burcau, } 
its calculations, almost 30% of 4l] ¢ 
sumer units (families plus individ 
living alone) would have income of |; 
than $2,000 a year. On the other hanj 
the number of people who will be 3! 
to afford some of life’s comforts will \ 
far greater than in any prewar ye: 
the following table shows (figures x 
millions of consumer units): 

































Money 1950 . 
Income Class (est.) 1942 19 harte! 
Under $2,000 ..... 12.5 22.7 323 0%in, 
$2,000 to $5,000.. 25.1 15.2 62 Beaccc 
$5,000 and over... 7.4 3.3 1 thi 

Further projections: Business wou\g™P¥S V 
spend more than $12 billion for ne used 
equipment and almost $5 billion sqggnche 
new construction; practically all capigqmoxm 
equipment lines would sell more thi last 
twice as much as in 1939 and a few ms an 
them, like electrical equipment, woulgPWv 
almost triple prewar sales; demand { Flor 
agricultural products would be a four! _ 

ar 


higher than in 1939, demand for aut 
double the prewar rate. 
e Balanced Budget?—There’s welcom 
news for the taxpayer in the estimates 
government spending and taxing. Wit 
federal expenditures estimated at $27 
500,000,000, the budget could be bi 
anced with 1940 corporate income t: 
rates and personal tax rates about mii 
way between 1940 and 1941 levels. 
The study’s conclusions are far le 


optimistic on our chances of keeping tht 


economic machine running on an cv’ 
keel, however. For one thing, the bute: 
foresees production bottlenecks in ste: 


lumber, and yess which would 


keep industrial production from risin 
to the heights necessary to provide jo) 
for all able workers. 

e Changes 
cludes that, even if these chokepoint 


can be broken, fundamental change: 1 


the structure of our economic syste! 


will be required to maintain high-lev: 


+ 


employment; consumers will have ! 


spend a larger proportion of their in: 


comes or capital investment will ha 
to be pushed to new high levels. 


The methods which the study reveal 


for the first time provide a new approac 


for tackling some of these perplexing 


problems. 
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oliday Mood 


it's not quite the spending 
bree it was. High living costs 
d return of consumer goods 
“ll + into domestic vacations. 


[he ruddy health exhibited by the 
pmestic travel business during the past 
ar has begun to fade. A Business 
eek survey of travel agents and vaca- 
mn areas reveals a weaker pulse in vari- 
bs segments of the trade. 
The Southwest—Tourist organizations 
Southern California reluctantly ad- 
it that something like a normal prewar 
ndition is returning. Los Angeles, 
ollywood, and desert resorts are still 
nmed, but hotels in San Diego, Santa 
nrbara, Riverside, Santa Monica, and 
mg Beach report their first postwar 
cancies. California’s motor car ar- 
als began to taper off in the fourth 
parter of last year. 
323 In Arizona, plush dude-ranches in- 
6. Beased in number from 57 last year to 
’ Mt this season, anticipating a tremen- 
bus volume of business. Increased rates 
used gross receipts to rise, but the 
iches are ss between them ap- 
oximately the same number of visitors 
last year. Small American plan ho- 
Is and rental cottages in the same area, 
bwever, are experiencing a boom. 
Florida—Miami is showing definite 
mptoms of lassitude. This time last 
ar the city’s hotels were 100% occu- 
ed. This year, although many swank 
ach hotels are booked solid through 
bruary, some hostelries are looking 
t customers. One Miami newspaper 
cently carried 22 columns of adver- 
ements listing hotel rooms, apart- 
me tgeents, houses, and rooms in private 
t midgemes for rent. Ads seeking accommo- 
ls, [etions filled only one column. 
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‘ar Jey At Tropical Park, betting was off 
‘ng the from last year’s mark. Night- 
1 everubs report fair to poor patronage, with 
burexgt’’ Spenders noticeably absent. Lack 
1 steele Dusiness has forced at least one night 
woulgpot to close its doors. 
risingqa What the Agents Hear—Travel agents 
le job New York term the season “return- 
' BBs to normal,” “disappointing,” or 
- conmpoor.” Although persons arranging 
point }cations through agents have not low- 
oes jieed their standards of acceptable ac- 
\stenie™modations, the number making such 
-Jevdtngements has decreased. 
-~ Skiing, Cruises Hold Up—In two 
ir ing@enches, winter sports and foreign 
haetevel, the traffic shows no signs of abat- 
g at present. Despite somewhat un- 
cal vorable snow conditions in the East, 
voackt. lodge reports vary from “same as 
exinget Year” to “50% increase over 1946.” 
" the Colorado Rocky Mountains the 
imber of winter sports resorts quad- 
, (194) 
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Winter sports are up, but some warm-weather resorts are in a downhill schuss. 





tupled in the last year; most are filled 
until the end of March. 

The unsatisfied demand for foreign 

travel is still great, and lack of ship 
capacity may stretch it out over a year. 
A few cruises have been started, but 
they have tapped only a small part of 
the reservoir of would-be travelers. Air 
space to Europe is available but largely 
used only by businessmen. 
e Refrigerators vs. Vacations—The an- 
ticipated availability of foreign travel is, 
of course, responsible for a small part 
of the decline on the domestic scene. 
Another much larger part is accounted 
for by buyer resistance to inflated prices 
and by the gradual conclusion of a post- 
war spree. 

John Public, who saved his vacation 
dollars during the war, had his holiday 
when goods were less plentiful. Now 
increased living expenses and advancing 
vacation costs have made him wary. 
Radios, refrigerators, and other con- 
sumer items unavailable last year, have 
returned to claim a share of his income. 
If John spends $300 today, he wants 
something more tangible in return than 
a rosy complexion and pleasant memo- 
ries. 


FORD GOES WEST 


Ford Motor Co. has Pacific Coast 
manufacturers licking their chops. Last 
week Ford announced that—in line with 
a new policy of spreading its buying 
—it would spend up to $50,000,000 on 
the Coast for parts. 

To give western manufacturers an 
idea of what’s wanted, Ford is staging 
two exhibits this week. One is sched- 
duled for San Francisco for Feb. 17 and 
18; one for Los Angeles on Feb. 19 and 
20. Here makers of component parts 
can look at 2,600 Ford bits and pieces, 
see how they are made, and discuss 
prices and production with 18 Ford pur- 
chasing agents. So excited is the west- 
ern industrial fraternity over Ford do- 
ings that the California Manufacturers 
Assn. has taken both shows under its 
wing. 

Whatever Ford buys probably will be 
used in its Richmond and Long Beach 
plants (Ford assemblies), and the new 
shop in Los Angeles (Lincoln-Mercury). 
Coast manufacturers ready to compete 
east of the Rockies will find Ford agents 
ready to listen. 

No similar exhibits are planned else- 
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How Real Income of Employees Has Changed 


The war and its aftermath have 
revolutionized the U. S. standard of 
living. But rising prices and higher 
taxes obscure both the extent of the 
change and the degree to which va- 
rious groups have shared its benefits. 

The Economics Staff of Business 
Week has attempted to remove these 
obscurities and to show below how 
the real income of those at work in 
various parts of the economy has 
shifted. ‘To this end income and em- 
ployment taxes have been deducted 
from estimates of weekly pay envel- 
opes for certain key dates. The 
amount remaining has then been 
converted into dollars of fixed pur- 
chasing power, with prices paid by 
consumers in 1939 as the basic yard- 
stick. The results are startling. 

e Gains Cut—With few exceptions, 
higher wages and more stable em- 
ployment have lifted workers to a 
new ‘plateau of real income since 
1939. But rising prices and decreased 
overtime during 1946 cut their gains. 


Average Weekly Income 
Available for Spending 
in Terms of 1939 Dollars 


Moreover, wide disparity exists in the 
way different groups fared. 

The bituminous coal worker leads 
the manufacturing and mining group; 
his average weekly real income is 
62% over 1939, partly because of a 
longer work week. 

And at the opposite end of the 

scale, the public school teacher and 
others working in public education 
suffered a decline in real income 
that averaged almost one-fifth. 
e Significant Story—In one sense the 
data presented are misleading—the 
same people did not always stay in 
the same jobs. And a man usually 
moved to better paving work. 

But in spite af this shortcoming of 
the data, and the fact that the sta- 
tistics in each instance are an average 
of varying rates of pay within the in- 
dustry, Business Week believes this 
table tells a significant story of rela- 
tive change in the economic well- 
being of the nation’s working popu- 
lation. 

% Change in Real Income 
Available for Spending 
Mid-1945 1939 to 


Mid- Autumn 1939 to to Autumn Autumn 
1939 1945 1946 Mid-1945 1946 1946 
Manufacturing Industries 
ek MO 6 ccons kee neenneves 27.20 36.50 31.50 +34% —14% +16% 
Electrical machinery .......... 26.80 35.00 30.80 +21 —12 +15 
Machinery, except electrical..... 29.00 38.40 32.90 +32 —14 +13 
REAP oe apg Ena 32.60 38.20 33.10 +17 —13 + 2 
Transportation equip. except autos 30.20 41.90 33.90 +39 —19 +12 
Nonferrous metals ............ 26.50 35.50 31.00 +34 —13 +17 
PECL Pe eres OT ener 18.90 25.00 25.40 +32 + 2 +34 
Furniture & finished lumber prod- 

a ee ee poses tm ee Ce 27.50 27.10 +39 —2 +37 
Stone, clay & glass............ 23.70 30.10 28.60 +27 —5 +21 
OMG MOONE vc csccccosecun 16.70 23.50 24.70 +41 + 5 +48 
GE eo 360 40%54 viwestuenes 18.00 22.70 23.80 +26 + 5 +32 
Leather & products............ 19.00 26.40 24.00 +39 —9 +26 
Food manufacturing .......... 24.20 29.80 28.30 +23 — 5 +17 
Tobacco products .....ccccceses 16.70 23.00 23.90 +38 + 4 +43 
Paper & products.....+-...ee0. 23.50 30.40 29.20 +29 — 4 +24 
Printing & publishing........... 32.10 34.20 33.90 +7 — 1 + 6 
oe Ree Pre mere pre 25.30 33.20 29.20 +31 —12 +15 
Petroleum & coal refining....... 32.30 41.00 34.00 +27 —17 + 5 
Rubber products .............. 27.60 37.30 32.30 +35 —14 +17 
Miscellaneous ......++.seceeee. 24.20 32.20 28.90 +33 ee a +419 

Mining Industries 
PT ORG. GOO 5 606 v coueevane 25.40 34.70 37.90 +37 +9 +49 
Bituminous coal .............. 23.60 36.60 38.30 +55 + 5 +62 
EP OR PPP TTC OPT eRe re er 27.80 33.60 31.40 +21 — 1 +13 
Nonmetals and quarrying....... 21.40 32.00 30.80 +50 — 4 +44 
Crude petroleum ............++ 33.80 38.90 34.50 +15 —11 +2 
POUMMOTIEE. . hoc 00 cckns tacncve 31.40 37.20 35.50 +18 — 5 +13 
oe ee ree 32.10 33.60 31.59 + 5 — 6 —2 
PUNE oa Jocketdccccot ect anedes 31.20 32.60 30.00 + 4 — 8 — 4 
DONG i cwesddesavecasveneeyy 16.20 21.30 20.50 +31 — 4 +27 
Camstewstion .ccctcevccccccccssdis 24.10 36.70 33.50 +52 —9 +239 
NE BPOASD dc nnnatracency<ceb$s 21.00 22.00 21.50 + 5 — 2 + 2 
WU MIRGEEE: DOOM  o kndecdvasedanes 29.60 33.20 31.50 +12 — 5 + 6 
Federal govt. (civilian).......... 38.80 42.60 35.50 +10 —17 — 9 
State & local govts.......:.sseee% 25.60 23.80 23.50 — 7 = — 8 
Public edwucatiOn ...ccccecscscccs 26.10 22.50 21.00 —-i4 —7 —20 
Agriculture and related industries. . 7.60 14.90 14.50 +96 — 3 +91 


Data are estimates by Business Week based on information published by the Dept. of Labor 
i 


and the Dept. of Commerce. Because statistical adjustments o 


the character applied to the basic 


data leave results that are only approximations of the true averages, the statistics for weekly, 
income available for spending have been rounded out to the nearest 10¢ and in some cases to 


the nearest 50¢. 


Thus, the figures for mid-1945 and autumn 1946 are of use chiefly as an 


indication of the general magnitude of the change in real income. 












where, though that’s no hard 1 
decision. The West Coast 
first favors largely because o! 
tance from Ford’s buying < 
River Rouge. Increasing indvstriaj 
tion in the West is another fg 
And the C.M.A.’s willingness {o 
is important, too. 


MORE AIRLINE CHANGES? 


Financial circles regard last weg 
resignation of T. B. Wilson as ch 
man of Transcontinental & \Veste, 
Air, Inc., as just the forerunner of mp 
such moves, 

Other airlines may be affected bef, 
the smoke clears away. In view of ¢ 
unsatisfactory financial position of soy 
lines (BW —Jan.11’47,p64), men y 
“grew up with aviation” may have to} 
supplanted by executives trained in; 
the ramifications of operating a tray 
portation system. 

Wilson’s retirement is presumed { 
be one of the conditions imposed | 
Howard Hughes in lending TWA $]( 
000,000 as “temporary” financial » 
lief (BW—Jan.18’47,p78). Wilson he 
been director of the airline’s inter 
tional division. He succeeded in pus 
ing service through to Bombay, Indi 
with commendable speed. But there h 
been criticism that the deals thy 
TWA made in countries along th 
route to India were not the best 
might have obtained. 

Hughes is expected to demand ad 
tional changes in TWA managemer 
Whether this will include replacemed 
of Jack Frye, TWA president and Jon 
time associate of Hughes, is anybod 
guess. 

It is certain, however, that Hugh: 
is going to wield more power in ‘IW 
in which he holds nearly half the v0 
ing stock. For instance, the airlin 
board of directors is being increax 
from its present 1] to 24, and the | 
additions to the board will be named b 
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ACCENT ON COMFORT B™*. 
Ecor 


For the businessman who gocs t 
work by bus, the future holds some inggresee 
teresting possibilities. Ices 

W. C. Nichols, managing director (gj ©Co 
Product Designers, Chicago, IIl., sagmeal’s 
that the sleek, streamlined buses of tqg™yers 
morrow will have: und 
e Greater seating and standing roompgsdgret 
with an accent on comfort. Wid 
e Observation windows to give uno) eek : 
structed vision for those passengers thagm CO! 
are standing. odest 
e A news tape device flashing up-to-thqg?™c 


minute news, so that he who rides m: ie 
read in comfort. 1¢ 
tkin 


The forecast appears in the Janua 
issue of Bus Transportation, a McGra\ al a 
Hill publication. ang 
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R. W. Burgess 


Western Electric 





Nathaniel R. Whitney 
Procter & Gamble 












Stacy May 
Intl.-Basic Economy Corp. 
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Bradford B. Smith Henry B. Arthur Beardsley Ruml Rufus S. Tucker Albert J. Mcintosh 
U.S. Steel Corp. Swift & Co. R. H. Macy & Co. General Motors Socony-Vacuum 


E. G. Bennion 
Standard Oil 


Dexter M. Keezer 
McGraw-Hill 
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ypical economists, drawn from a cross-section of the country’s industry, advise their companies on broad policy. 
hether tagged as “cconomist” or by some other title, they are playing a growing role in the business world. 





id ad 
Zeme! 
ceme 
id Jo 
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Hughe 
TW) 
he voj 
irling 
reasfmtlas the postwar economy created a 
the |qater need in business for professional 
ned bqgonomists? ‘The economists say, “Yes.” 
they see it, industrial management is 
sing called on to play the role of eco- 
mic statesmen in dealing with prob- 
ns of widening public interest. 
es tag Economists, therefore, are inclined to 
ne inggresee a boom in the demand for their 
rvices somewhat akin to the lavish use 
tor ™ economic crystal-gazers in the New 
_ saiggeal’s heyday. Many engineers and 
of tamvyers, the professionals most often 
und as management’s chief advisers, 
-oommpagree, 

Wide Variance in Work—A Business 
inobfm’eek survey of corporations in all walks 
thaf™m economic life has revealed a steady, 

odest growth in the reliance on eco- 
)-thagpmic technicians, But it failed to re- 
maggeel a boom in their employment. 

The survey found economists usually 
uarg@otking on one of two differing gen- 
al assignments: (1) associated with 
aagement in the solution of policy 
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usiness Uses More Economists 


Profession expects a boom in demand for its services 
management, but survey reveals only modest growth thus far. 
dustry’s role in economic statesmanship may widen market. 


problems, or (2) engaged in the narrow 
task of gaging the markets for the prod- 
ucts of their firms. Policy consultants 
often wear the title “economists,” act as 
staff officers. Their brothers-in-figures are 
likely to be classed as researchers, usually 
in market analysis. 

e Covering -¥ ba Ground—Staff eco- 
nomists serve management in varied 
fields, and the scope of their advice is 
broadening with the greater responsibil- 
ity the ss is crediting to manage- 
ment. The growing belief that manage- 
ment should aid in solving the problems 
of the business cycle is the key reason 
for expecting increased reliance on eco- 
nomic technicians. 

Advice from economists ranges from 
fundamental forecasts of business activ- 
ity (essential to price and inventory de- 
cisions) to counsel in shaping a com- 
pany’s policy on labor and social legis- 
lation. 

@In Oil, Chemicals, Banking—Petrol- 
cum companies top the list of industries 





in which economists are growing in 
number, At least one leading oil concern 
has recognized the wide outlook that 
the economist offers. As a result, the 
company has organized a pair of eco- 
nomics departments which deal sepa- 
rately with the petroleum industry and 
general questions. 

Economists also figure in the organi- 
zations of leading producers of chem- 
icals, rubber, and electric equipment, 
while other firms in these industries 
plan to recruit similar staff officers. Most 
of the country’s larger banks employ 
one or more economists. 

Consumer goods producers rarely use 

them in forming policy decisions, Ex- 
ceptions are several large packing com- 
panies, soap producers, and food manu- 
facturers. Few economists are found in 
steel, railroads, and electric utilities. 
Economic advisers in the trade associa- 
tions of those industries account for the 
absence from individual companies. 
e Over-All Analysis—Economists are 
confident that their professional train- 
ing in specialized thinking and techni- 
cal know-how should give them a place 
in management. Economists list as 
their primary assets: 

(1) Ability to see the country’s econ- 
omy as a whole and in its related parts. 

(2) Skill in using statistical tools use- 
ful in analyzing the outlook for business 
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(this aptitude includes a critical ap- 
praisal of available information). 

(3) Ability to evaluate fellow eco- 
nomists in universities, government, and 
business. (Staff economists thus are 
ready to act in the same relation that a 
company’s general counsel holds to legal 
specialists.) 
¢ Some opposition—Nevertheless, bar- 
riers apparently impede the wider use of 
economists. One is the belief by some 
top management that their employment 
would disturb satisfactory setups. An- 
other is an apparent unwillingness to ac- 
cept economists as a professional group. 
This attitude was summed up by one 
executive: “It’s the man who is impor- 
tant; not his schooling.” 


Telling the World 


Public relations leaders, 
at N.A.M. conference, realize 
that today’s demand is for more 
facts and less blue sky. 


Public relations men had grave ap- 

prehensions following the Republican 
landslide last November. They feared 
that business might lean too heavily on 
new legislation for relief from 14 years 
of defensive battles, with correspond- 
ingly less emphasis on public relations. 
But portal-pay suits, continued demand 
for higher wages, consumer resistence 
to price increases have convinced com- 
pany executives that public relations re- 
main a major concern. 
e Budgets Increased—Eight out of ten 
business leaders believe that efforts to 
educate the public have only scratched 
the surface, according to Opinion Re- 
search Corp. Nine out of ten companies 
are increasing their appropriations for 
public relations this year. 

The war’s end marked changes in the 

profession. Constant hammering on the 
need for top talent has led to a heavy 
demand for men in that bracket. At a 
lower level, public-relations officers dis- 
charged by government and the armed 
services are applying for commercial 
jobs. They are handicapped by the fact 
that their war jobs were misnamed; 
they were really information men whose 
activities were an inadequate training 
for business. 
e Family Tree—The demand for higher 
standards in the profession is a reminder 
that its forerunner was the press agent. 
He was the boy who concocted bizarre 
stunts to get a client’s name in the 
paper; who typed handouts which un- 
wary editors ran in competition with 
paid advertisements. 

Hot air is still peddled by the prac- 
titioners, but on a reduced volume. Con- 
stantly gaining ground are the research 
organizations which base their cam- 
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paigns on facts obtained from digested 
surveys. Competition from this source 
has forced conventional public relations 
companies into widening their research 
activities, 

e Facts Wanted—Such studies help an- 
swer the insistence of company execu- 
tives on less blue sky and more factual 
foundation. It comes with the gradual 
acceptance by these dominant officials 
of their ultimate responsibility for work 
in this field. 

One cloud mars the profession’s cur- 
rently rosy horizon: Will company presi- 
dents continue the lavish support of 
public relations when and if hard times 
start them swinging the rusty axe of 
retrenchment? 
eN.A.M, Campaign—The foregoing 
are some of the matters discussed over 
the highballs which accompanied last 
week’s conference of public relations ex- 
ecutives at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 


_ Hotel. The meetings were sponsored by 


the National Assn. of Manufacturers. 

More than 11,000 manufacturers are 
supporting N.A.M.’s public relations 
campaign this year. Heightened interest 
is indicated by the fact that 5,000 of the 
companies never contributed previously. 
In: all, $2,400,000 is pledged to the 
1947 program, which is 77% better 
than any previous year. 

The meeting stressed the need for: 
(1) combating totalitarian theories by 
broadcasting the advantages of free in- 











Reese H. Taylor, president of Union 
Oil Co. of Calif. and winner of a 1946 
award for constructive public rela- 
tions, is convinced that a company’s 
public relations program is a vital top 
management responsibility. 


dustry and the standards of A ier. 
life; (2) selling the wartime an! pe, 
time exploits of American inc \stn ; 
intensively as products are sold; 3) «.m 
centrating the drive on plant co my, 
ties. 

¢ Oil Industry Program—Interes: in ¢; 
cation at the grass roots also is 1 flecty 
in the two-year-old public relatio:\s ¢; 
of the oil industry. The program is hy 
dled by an operating committe nj 
the sponsorship of the American Pet; 
cum Institute. 

Meetings are now being held in citi 

in the oil areas. Surveys iw what} 
ple think of the oil companies (r\ea 
that animosity is higher in towns oy 
500,000 where citizens don’t core jin; 
personal contact with oil-truck drive; 
or service station personnel). The plan: 
to get the facts to the public throug 
every available information channel, | 
million dollars will be spent for adve; 
tising during 1947. 
e Award to Oil Man—Oil men who hay 
criticized their industry as too shy in it 
relations with the public were encow: 
aged by an item in last week’s news, | 
revealed that Reese H. Taylor, pre 
dent of Union Oil Co. of Calif., hi 
been given the 1946 public relation 
award by the American Council on Pub 
lic Relations. Union Oil ads were on 
reason, 

In accepting, Taylor laid his convic 
tions on the line. Said he: 

“You may be sure that if we give th 
public all the facts they will act intel 
gently. Usually the silence concernin 
American industry comes from top man 
agement. . .. A substantial part of th 
conscientious public relations couns¢ 
lor’s time must be spent in convincing 
the heads of industry that public rek 
tions isn’t just a new toy or gadget. B 
its very nature, public relations has ti 
be top management’s baby.” 


KANSAS TRIES AGAIN 


Kansas is going to get another chang 
to vote on whether it wants to repeal 
its state prohibition law. A resubmi 
sion resolution, stronger than either 
party had called for, was passed quickly 
by both houses of the new legislature. 
It provides for a popular vote within 
the next two years—probably at the gem 
eral election in 1948. 

The legislative action climaxes 4 
campaign that has been waged for years 
When the liquor question was last sub 
mitted to popular vote—in 1934—repeal 
lost by a 90,000 margin. 

One reason the legislature ha 
plumped for resubmission now is the 
possibility of additional state revenue in 
liquor licensing. Wets long have argued 
that liquor levies would permit elimin+ 
tion of the 2% Kansas sales tax, but thi 
wasn’t mentioned by either house 1 
passing the resubmission resolution. 
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You see Burroughs machines in large businesses and small . . . 
in factories, department stores and financial institutions . . . in 
the corner grocery and at the local restaurant. 


Behind this nationwide, worldwide acceptance is the con- 
stant activity of a forward-looking organization, dedicated to 
meeting tomorrow's business needs. Right at this minute, highly 
trained field men are talking with business men, analyzing 
new problems of accounting and bookkeeping, exchanging 
and coordinating their knowledge with 
other Burroughs representatives. Engineers 
and scientists are searching varied fields of 
science, from color design to electronics, for 
ways to make still finer, still more useful 


Burroughs machines. 


Product developments are taking place that will 

breathe new life into old jobs—do them even better 

than did the fine Burroughs machines of the past...so 
you'll continue to see Burroughs machines wherever you go! 


RAILROAD COMPANY is on important BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH. 


of mony types of Burroughs equipment. Illustrated 
installation of modern Burroughs Payroll Accounting 
in the Decatur, Illinois, office. 


— 


i 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE @ MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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MARINE ARENA--THE COLOSSEUM, 
HUGE SPORTS AMPHITHEATER IN ROME, 
COMPLETED IN 80 A.D. SEATED 50,000 
ROMANS AND COULD BE FLOODED 

FOR SHAM NAVAL BATTLES. 


ne . 




















UNVERSAL GENIUS -- q 
LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519) all 
WAS ATHLETE, ARCHITECT, # 
PHYSICIST, PHILOSOPHER, 
PAINTER, POET, MUSICIAN, 
MATHEMATICIAN, SCULPTOR, 
INVENTOR. A/S GREATEST 
INTERESTS WERE FLYING 
MACHINES AND SUBMARINES. 







































MARE NOSTRUNM--FOR CENTURIES, ITALIANS 
CALLED THE MEDITERRANEAN “OUR SEA“ 
VENICE , NAPLES, AND GENOA, BIRTHPLACE 
OF COLUMBUS, OWED THEIR WEALTH TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN TRADE ROUTES. 


intial Bae Resi RTS ek TR ee ORE or ee em 


Italy and the other principal countries of the world can now be ; 
reached from your own telephone. New low rates are now in <> 
effect. A 3-minute conversation between Italy and anywhere in ff 
the United States costs only $12.. 





Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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War Powers Pla 


Republicans will apoly , 
fine-tooth comb to Presidenj’ 
request for extension of ‘ati 
ing and allocation control:. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee hy 
given a priority to President Trumay’ 
request for limited extension of ti 
Second War Powers Act. This is ¢ 
law that controls rationing of foodstyg 
and industrial materials. 

But granting the priority doesn’t ng, 
essarily mean that Truman is going 
get all that he asked for. It merely meay 
that the Republican-controlled Congre 
wants to be sure that it won’t be caug) 
flat-footed and unprepared to act by thy 
time the law expires on Mar. 31. ~ 
e Wiley Takes the Lead—Sen. Alexx 
der Wiley, chairman of the Judiciay 
Committee, has taken the lead by pm 
moting a survey to determine whic 
if any, war powers should be extended 

He has submitted lists of the power 
Truman wants extended to the chai: 
men of other Senate committees whic 
are concerned with the items covered 
Wiley asked those committees to re 
view the situation in the light of th 
postwar picture, and to give him a repor 
not later than Feb. 15. 

If such reviews show that certuid 
commodities are still in such short sup 
ply that government controls are neccy 
sary, the Judiciary Committee is cy 
pected to recommend extension, On the 
other hand, if they show that govem- 
ment controls are actually retarding 2 
retumn to normal of any commodity, 
abolition of such blockades will le 
recommended. 

e What Truman Wants—Among th: 
powers the President wants extended 
are: 

Sugar rationing; 

Export and import controls on fat 
and oils; 

Export controls on rice and grain; 
Domestic controls on nonfood use’ 
of grain; 

Import controls on world-shortag: 
foods such as meat and meat products 
dairy products, canned fish, and protein 
foods; 

Allocation controls over commodities 
imported for industrial and medical pur 
poses—including tin, antimony, rubber, 
cinchona bark and cinchona alkaloids, 
manila hemp, and other cordage fibers, 
Limitation on production of automo 
biles and tractors for export; and 
Allocation of rail transportation facil 
ties because of the freight car shortage 
e One at a Time—Sen. Robert A, Taft. 
whose position will carry considerable 
weight, is opposed to Truman’s request 








for a grant of powers to be invoked in 
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HIP REPAIR YARD FOR SALE 


_mN PORTLAND, OREGON 
rt sup H 4 H ° ‘ " 
“Marine side haul railway: designed to transfer ships up to 

nec 360 feet in length, this largest-in-the-world side haul railway will move vessels 
from the Willamette River to a land repair area. It will handle craft with a 
50-foot beam, an 18-foot draft and a gross weight of 2,870 tons. Three 

overn- ships can be repaired at the same time. 

ling 4 


C s s e 

if dustrial buildings: 31 buildings of timber construction are of- 
fered for sale for offsite use. There is no machinery in the buildings. These 
structures, in varying sizes, contain very desirable building materials. 


* Mold Loft « Guardhouses © Women’s Facilities Building 
7 th * Shipshed Transformer Stations ¢ Women’s Portable 
4 7 * Shops Building e Locker and Personnel Lunchroom 
ended * Paint Shop Building * Riggers Building 

* Acetylene Generator ¢ Trainee Buildings © Radar Building 

Building ¢ Navy Personnel Buildings « Compressor House 

¢ Warehouses ¢ Electrical Maintenance ¢ Auto Equipment 

7* * Outfitting Docks Building Repair Shop 


pportunity for sale. Credit terms for the purchase of this property may be arranged. If you 
can qualify as small business you may make application for a priority for purchase through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation with priority second only to federal agencies. 
} ritten proposals for the purchase of this facility, known as Commercial Iron Works 
use Shipyard will be received by the War Assets Administration Office of Real Property Dis- 
posal, P.O. Box 4062, Portland, Oregon, until 3:00 p.m. March 26,1947 at which time these 
proposals will be publicly opened and read at the Regional Office of War Assets Admini- 
tage stration, Portland. 
lucts, frepesals should bear on the outside of the envelope “Re Proposal Plancor #NOBS 75 & 
tein # NOBS 489 (Commercial lron Works Shipyard).” Specifications for the contents of these 
otein proposals may be obtained from the Regional Office of War Assets Administration. Infor- 
mation contained in this advertisement is not intended as a basis of negotiation. All requests 
for information about this facility may be addressed to War Assets Administration, P. O. 
Box 4062, Portland, Oregon. The right to reject any or ali proposals is reserved. 


ad for information about Plancor #NOBS75 & #NOBS 489 


AR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


P.O. BOX 4062 
TELEPHONE: WEBSTER 7761 
SWAN ISLAND 

PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
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Outfitting shop: Typical of the 31 structures for sale, this 50’ x 356° 
light timber frame building has a floor area of approximately 17,800 
square feet, The roof is of corrugated metal. It is a one story buildings 





4 
| 
i 


Mold Loft: This one-story 65° x 300’ building, with a floor area of ap- 
proximately 19,500 square feet, is of light timber roof trusses and columns, 
spaced 20’ on center, concrete footings, wood roof sheathing. The exterior 
is corrugated galvanized metal, building paper, and 1” wood sheathing 
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Everything along Green 
Street, Urbana, IIl., has 
changed since 1920. Note 
the cars, and how ivy has 
covered the house on the 
left. But after 26 years the 
concrete is still rendering 
the finest pavement serv- 
ice, and will be good for 
many more years. 


For maximum service at 
minimum cost, pave with 


CONCRETE 


HETHER you’re in- 
terested in paving a 
residence street, or a business 
street, concrete pavement will 
make your dollars go further 
over more years. Because of 
concrete’s long life and low 
maintenance expense, the 
cost of concrete is lower than 
less durable pavements. 
Concrete is truly the low 
annual cost pavement. 
Many towns which have 
standardized on concrete 
streets record amazingly low 
annual upkeep. Glen Ellyn, 


Illinois, starting with con: 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


crete in 1915, has an average 
annual maintenance cost of 
less than 2 mills per square 
yard; Seattle, 1.1 mills; and 
Palo Alto, California, over a 
period of 30 years, 1.7 mills. 

Besides saving money on 
maintenance, the high light 
reflection value of concrete 
reduces street lighting costs 
by as much as 50 per cent, 
according to illuminating 
engineers. And in addition, 
concrete’s gritty surface 
resists skidding, wet or dry 
—makes driving safer. 

Ask your officials to use 
concrete for your streets. 


Dept. A2c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete .4. 
through scientific research and engineering field work 





the event of any unforeseen © ation; 
emergency. 

There is a strong feeling am ¢ 4) 
Republican Basra that an cyte 
sion of government controls © cr }) 
civilian economy should be enac: ¢ ite, 
by item, rather than in an omni 
A separate bill to continue suga: ratio, 
ing until Mar. 31, 1948, alre: dy }, 
been introduced by Sen. Edwird y 
Robertson. 


NEW OKLAHOMA PLANTS 


Oklahoma, where the oil deitick ; 
king, is scheduled for some postwar ir 
dustrial expansion too. 

Lee C. Moore & Co., steel fabricato; 
is negotiating for a tract near its presen 
Tulsa factory to erect a drilling-equi 
ment plant. The firm also has a facto; 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Corning Glass Works will construc 
a two-story plant at Muskogee to many 
facture Pyrex ware. 





WAR BABY’S NEW HEAD 


C.I.T. Financial Corp.’s warborn ven 
ture into manufacturing has a ne 
pilot: Walter F, Vieh, newly elected 
president of First Industrial Cor 
This C.I.T. subsidiary owns and ope! 
ates electrical equipment plants—th 
Micro Switch division at Freepor 
Ill., and the Holtzer-Cabot divisio 
at Chicago and Roxbury, Mass. C.1. 

acquired the plants in 1942 as a pro] 
to its war-hit financing operation 
(BW—Oct.6'45,p66). Today _ the 
show a capital and surplus of over S2 
500,000. Vieh resigned the presiden¢ 
of Telautograph Corp. for his new jo! 
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2 PEOPLE, 455 LBS. CARGO PILOT, 645 LBS. CARGO 
46 CUBIC FT. CARGO SPACE 55 CUBIC FT. CARGO SPACE 


HERE’S USEFUL PERFORMANCE — Four large 

people can fly over 500 miles nonstop in luxuri- 
ous comfort...or the Navion can be turned into 

an easily loaded cargo plane. See above. 


ee a thuce-day 
business tup tomorow 
IN THIS PRACTICAL 4-PASSENGER PLANE 


You can get there—and back again—all in the same day... 
take your staff right along with you in the big, all-metal 
Navion! This easy-to-fly North American personal 

plane provides all the armchair comfort you expect in 

the finest cars, and offers safe, practical transportation at 

a cruising speed of 150 MPH. Take the wheel soon in a flight 
demonstration to learn how easy it is to “drive” the 


Navion. CAA Approved Type Certificate No. 782. 


For illustrated brochure and name 
of dealer near you, write Dept. B-10, 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, 

Los Angeles 45, California. 





NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 


em CREATORS OF P-51 MUSTANG...AND ADVANCED ARMY AND NAVY 














The First 
Shall 
LAST 


Longest In Advertising 
Results 


Giving gifts to “win friends and in- 
fluence people” antedates all other 
forms of advertising. Today—as in 
ancient times—wise sellers of service 
or products include specialty advertis- 
ing as part of their advertising budget 
—or set up a special budget for the 
purpose. 

Incidentally, many companies now 
send out specialty items at regular in- 
tervals throughout the year. They have 
found that a useful desk or pocket 
specialty item is actually more produc- 
tive during off-seasons than at Christ- 
mas when everyone is giving gifts. 

A good number of these specialty- 
wise advertisers use “The EXECU- 
TIVE Line” Specialties exclusively 
because they know that if it is 
“EXECUTIVE”—it is sure to please. 

Among the useful, attractive adver- 
tising gifts in 

The EXECUTIVE Line* 
are 
A CRYSTAL ASH TRAY 
OR CIGARETTE BOX 
WITH A MONOGRAM 
* 
A "SLYDIT" 50-Year CALENDAR 
A STAINLESS STEEL CALIPER, 


RULER OR LETTER OPENER 
WITH MULTIPLE USES 


e 
A STEEL TAPE MEASURE 
OR 


A BERKELEY WINDPROOF 
LIGHTER 


e 
A MAGNIFYING GLASS 
PAPERWEIGHT 


* 
A DESK CIGARETTE LIGHTER 
° 

Many other items are also identified 
with The EXECUTIVE Line name or 
the trademark @ Check the 
“EXECUTIVE” specialties you yourself 
have received — and unquestionably 
your favorable reaction will prove to 
you that YOUR business friends are 
sure to welcome similar gifts. 

“The EXECUTIVE Line” Advertis- 
ing Specialties may be obtained only 
from reputable Advertising Specialty 
firms in U. S. or Canada. Ask for 
“The EXECUTIVE Line.” 

ALFRED ROBBINS ORGANIZATION, INC, 
N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


*© Trademark 
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READERS REPORT: 





Not Kenosha’s Headache 
Sirs: 

In a recent issue [BW —Dec.28’46, 
p64], you refer to a strike at the J. I. 
Case Co. “in Kenosha, Wis.” 

The J. I. Case Co., as well as its 
troublesome strike which has now lasted 
more than a year, is a headache to our 
neighboring city of Racine, not to 
Kenosha. 

I bring this to your attention simply 
because we in the Kenosha Manutac- 
turers Assn. make every possible effort 
to avoid labor difficulties and the ac- 
companying unwholesome publicity. 

W. F. Doscher 
Community Relations, 
Kenosha Manufacturers Assn., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


The Wisconsin member of the Busi- 
ness Week editorial staff who located 
the J. I. Case plant in Kenosha has a 
very ted face. However, he hastens to 
point out that we put the plant back in 
Racine in our next (Jan. 11, 1947) re- 
port on the strike. 


Unions and Profits 
Sirs: 

Railroad Labor News, published in 
the interests of the railroad unions, 
quotes Business Week as saying, “The 
growth of unionism is now an accom- 
plished fact and will strongly retard any 
iicrease in earnings.” 

Such statements as this will not help 
us to obtain corrective legislation in 
Congress. 

I do not believe in the inevitability of 
any evil in our country. 

The November election proves my 
point. We have just had an end of a 
13-year evil and it was ended because 
the public “found out” what labor 
unions have been, are, and forever will 
be. 

W. Hume Logan, Jr. 
Secretary, Logan Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


The statement cited, which Railroad 
Labor News snatched out of context 
and interpreted to suit its own purposes, 
appeared in Business Week’s recent Re- 
port to Executives, “Corporation Profits 
—Postwar Pattern” (BW—Nov. 30 46, 
p37). Business Week suggests that an 
executive will find more profit in writing 
for a reprint of this rt than in 
taking Railroad Labor News as an 
authority on its significance. 

The editors subscribe heartily to a re- 
fusal to believe in the inevitability of any 
evil in this strong country. But they 


eee, 


think that they would have be 


to their duty to readers if th i 


failed to say in the context of { 


port that the continuation of ]: \o; ny 
ganizations in industry i im some ¢ sides 
able degree appears to be a fact thy 


industry has got to face. 


It does not follow that they c nsid, 


the present degree of unionis ,; 


changeable. It certainly does not follo 


that they see irresponsible unioiisin 
unchangeable and inevitable. 


The efforts of Congress to Poe 


corrective legislation should be |i 


not hurt, by a willingness to se« oh 


lems clearly and to face them square) 


Freedom for Professions 


Sirs: 


It was discouraging to find no men. 
tion of the professional employee in 


your survey of management’s prog 
for labor legislation [BW—Dec.? 846 


pl5]. The coercion of engineers ani 
other professional men into labor union 
is already widespread. Unless this move: 
it will have a mor 


ment is arrested, 
devastating effect on our economy thar 
anything which may happen to for 
men. For self-preservation, America 


industry should rally every resource at it 
command to prevent such coercion in 


the future, and to liberate professions 
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employees who are already victims off 


the present laws, or their administr: 
tion. 


Engineers, aroused by the threat 
their professional status under the pres 


ent administration of our labor laws, a 
asking for legislative relief. The prograi 


proposed by the National Society of ye 


fessional Engineers is summarized as { 
lows: 


In many cases the professional employee 
has been required to join a labor union as j 
condition of employment, although his i» 
terests, standards of work, and the ethics 0! 


his profession would best be served by ass 


ciation with fellow professionals, rather thai 
by unionization. The administration of the 
law has, in many instances, forced groups 0! 
professional engineers into heterogen 


unions, composed of divergent elet men 


which do not represent the engineers’ view’ 


point or sympathies. 

The Wagner Act did not recognize, as « 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, that profes 
sional employees have particular problems 
aspirations, and relations with managemen 


which are apart and distinct from those 0! 
Consequentl\, 
essional employees have been denité 


sans ACSA employees. 
pro 

their traditional freedom of association 20 
independence of action. 


We do not wish to deny to any employ 
the right to associate through unions but 
loyees mus’ 
be accorded the opportunity of determining 
whether they will band together amon; 


do insist that professional em 
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emselves, with other professional groups, 
with labor unions, exercising their own 
ee choice to advance their professional and 
onomic status, in accordance with the 
hics of their profession. 

To support this view we urge passage of 
islation by the Congress to insure certain 
bic rights to professional employees. 
mong these rights are: a 

(1) Full freedom of association or non- 
-ociation, according to the desires of the 
dividual; (2) the right in association of 
etermining with which agency to be asso- 
ated; (3) the right to restrict such agency 
dlusively to professional employees where 
esired by the professional employees; (4) 
eedom to associate and confer with man- 
vement upon mutual interests and problems 
‘ithout being considered a labor organiza- 
‘on, where the professional employees de- 
ire that Course of action. 

We believe that the corrective legislation 
hould clearly state that: 

(1) A professional employee shall not be 
equired to be a member of any labor organi- 
ation as a condition of employment; (2) 
professional employees retain the right to 
bargain collectively if they so desire; (3) 
rofessional employees desiring to bargain 
dliectively shall not be required to be a 
at of an organization which is not com- 
bosed exclusively of professional employees; 
4) no professional employee shall be 
verced to Se a member of any organization. 
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Professional employees are not a pres- 
ure group. ‘They are inexperienced in 
politics, and it is unlikely that they will 
ave much influence on current legisla- 
ion without the active support of man- 
pgement. Therefore, as a matter of en- 
ightened self-interest, the businessman 
should render every possible assistance 
0 the professionally employed in the 
pchievement of their objectives during 
he present session of Congress. 

William F, Ryan 
Asst. Engineering Mgr., 
soranfgstone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
£ Progboston, Mass. 
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\is inf’ Business Week recently carried a pic- 


ics ofmture of a chessboard with chessmen 
’ assoffimade of roller bearings [BW —Jan.1 1°47, 
+ thaifi>45]. While this stronghold of tradi- 
* Odiition may tolerate invasion insofar as 


'P> “idesion of the chessmen is concerned, I 
nen:fgsctiously doubt that revision of the rules 
viewgill be permitted to allow the board to 


be set up as illustrated. Old hidebound 
's diifffchess-players will insist on placing the 
rofesf™#board so that the white corner-squares 
ems@are at the players’ right, instead of at the 
nen left, as shown. 

© & Charles S. Thomas 
Duncannon, Pa. 


The old chess players on the Business 
Week editorial staff should have beaten 
you to telling the photographer who 
made that picture that he didn’t know 















His dismayed desperado has finally 

been forced to the conclusion which 
thousands of plant officials all over the 
world have reached before him: that 
Cyclone Fence is “tops” in property pro- 
tection. 

Steel construction, expert workmanship 
and special design features give Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence the strength and the 
stamina to provide years of trouble-free 
service despite difficult conditions of di- 
mate or terrain. The fence is expertly 
installed by Cyclone’s own factory-trained 
crews—and they put it there to stay! In 
addition, Cyclone offers you 14 types of 


“Sure I'm the best in the ‘ 
business... but so is Cyclone Fence 





fence to meet your special requirements. 
Our engineers are available without 
obligation, to help you choose the best 
fencing for the job. And, regardless of 
when you expect to order fencing, you'll 
want to have our new fence book on hand. 
It gives full data and specifications on 
every typ2 of U-S-S Cyclone Fence and 
other property safeguards, Just have your 
secretary fill out the coupon below, 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. + Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 









aaicats TC2G ee ee ee en ee oe ee ee oe | ed 
| Clip this coupon—and send it to: ’ 1 
| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 427 P | 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
| It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. et 7 
| Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
| fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 
| ee ee evecee CARRE SESS ONDEECS 6 Hed Usd conecesosedeces 
Address. ..... esecccce YY Tie TTT TTT TTT TET eTTTTIT TTT 
Ca cccewsce seeedseccecseens Sue doue dese GMB deccevéiagas 
: | Interested in fencing: [ Industrial; [J School; [ Playground; 
Fe nent IN isc Abaco desedeccenees feet. J 

















his chess. 
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‘MOUSE TRAPS 


Make More | 


MICE than MONEY! 


Let these important factors which we 
correlate in the successful solution of 
industrial plastic injection molding 
problems assist you in producing a 
SUPERIOR PRODUCT. 


LONG EXPERIENCE 

in solving a wide variety of 
industrial molding problems. 
FIVE ENGINEERING 
SPECIALISTS 

whose background and ex. 
perience establishes them as 
leaders in their field. 


103 EMPLOYEES 
working as a team undis- 
turbed by strikes, lock-outs 
or dissatisfaction. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Press capacity comparable to 
any company on the coast. 


MOST COMPLETE TOOL 
and DIE 
making equipment 
west, 
18,000 SQ. FT. PLANT 
AREA 
engineered for maximum 
efficiency. 
ESTABLISHED CONTACTS 
with material suppliers. 


in the 


Write or phone for catalog 
showing our facilities for 
solving your plastic iv‘ection 
molding problems. 


7 a 
PLASTIC DIE & TOOL CORP. 
2140 S. Vermont Ave. - Phone RO 2144 © 


Los Angeles 7, California 
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COMMODITIES 





Aluminum: The Coming Metal? 


It’s still in fifth place, but rise in second half of 1946 wa 
spectacular. New bauxite discoveries in Carolinas may strengthey 
its position, particularly on West Coast. 


Discovery of promising deposits of 

bauxite in the former Japanese islands 
in the Carolinas lends new weight to 
claims that aluminum is the coming 
metal in this country. 
e Question of Quality—Not that baux- 
ite is hard to get at present. Fair 
amounts of high-grade ore are available 
in Arkansas and a little here and there 
in other states. But the bulk of the sup- 
ply comes from Netherlands Guiana for, 
although aluminum is the most plenti- 
ful of all metals in the earth’s crust, 
only the richest deposits are now being 
tapped. 

These South American deposits make 
it a cheap water haul across the Carib- 
bean to Gulf Coast ports. Thus much 





of the industry tends to center ; 
the Gulf and up the Mississip) 


Tennessee valleys, with the mig:ati 
following the lines of cheapest cicct 
power. 


Good sources of bauxite in the !acif 
might strengthen the West Coast 
position in the industry. This are 
up huge reduction capacity during the 
war. But, before reduction, bauxite mu: 
be converted to alumina (aluminum oy. 
ide) and this operation remains conces. 
trated from East St. Louis southward, 
That leaves the western works tcliant 
on shipped-in aluminum. 

e Aluminum on Uptrend—This cour. 
try’s aluminum industry isn’t waiting, 
however, on new Pacific sources of or: 


BUT THE CUPBOARD WAS PRETTY BARE 





Scientists and industrialists watched curiously last week as an old desk in West 
Orange, N. ]., gave up its “secrets.” Sealed at his death on Oct. 18, 1931, the 
rolltop of Thomas A. Edison was opened to mark Edison Centennial Week. 
Attending were (left to right) former Gov. Charles Edison, the inventor’s son; 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison; Harvey S. Firestone, ]t., who heads the Edison Fout- 
dation Fund; Edison's daughter, Mrs. John P. Sloan. As a revelation of scicir 
tific lore, the opening fizzled, despite predictions of seers. The desk yielded 


only the notes and homely pocket paraphernalia of a busy man. 
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The news is good from the food front—the 
news that many an insect pest has ruined its last 
important food crop. For a powerful new 
insecticide has been developed to aid the 
entomologist’s war against famine and 
disease. 


This new insecticide is commonly known as benzene 
hexachloride. First made by Michael Faraday in 1825, 
its extraordinary killing power went undiscovered for 
more than a century. 
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Here are a few facts about benzene hexachloride’s 
properties: 


One of the most potent insecticides known; it acts as : 
stomach poison, contact poison, and fumigant. 
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It is deadly to many insects previously difficult to 
control— weevils, wireworms, cockroaches, Japanese 
beetles, ants, flies, mosquitoes, and fleas. 

It is less toxic to warmblooded animals than many 
other insecticides. Harmless when dusted on the skin, 
it is ideal for use in delousing powders. 

It can be mixed easily in dry or liquid form for use as 
a powder or spray. 

It evaporates gradually, leaving no dangerous 
residues on food crops at harvest time. 


Commercial Solvents pioneered the investigation and develop- 
ment of benzene hexachloride in the United States. It will be one 
of the first chemical manufacturers in this country to produce 
this new insecticide. A new CSC plant will devote its entire output 
to the mass production of this dramatic new insect killer. CSC 
will market its new product under the trade name, SIXIDE. 
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+ TO MAKE IT, OR 
NOT TO MAKE IT? 


... that MAY be the question 


“Shall we set up to make all of it ourselves—or con- 
tract some of the complete assemblies to be made 
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outside?” . . . The answer might well mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss later on, when sail trim- 
ming may be required. 


Limitation of facilities may dictate 


To make all of your pr>ducts in your own plant may 
delay some of them in getting to the dealers’ shelves. 
And the alternative might appear to call for new 
facilities to handle the load. 


When the tide swings and demand falls, what then? 
What price over-expansion? 


Use sub-contracting as a “‘surge equalizer” 


It’s just a matter of sound economics to call in a 
good sub-contractor and let him shoulder part of 
the burden. Add his facilities to yours, his labor 
supply, his engineering, his assembly lines. 

If he’s worth his salt, you'll be dollars ahead . . . 
perhaps even now, but certainly in the period further 
on when you’ll thank your foresight that you didn’t 
over-expand. 


We’ve been at this contract manufacturing business 
since way back in 1888. That’s a long time! But it’s 
given us most of the answers. So why not bring us 
your problem and see if we’ve got the answer. 


Maybe it will pay you, too, to “Let Lewyt Do It’. 
* * * 
Write on your business stationery for our illustrated brochure 


describing the Lewyt organization. Lewyt Corporation, Contract 
Manufacturing Division, 66 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


OW 


LET LEWYVTZ DO it 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER, 
EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
AND METAL PRODUCTS, TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS, 











the metal is doing all right as |! 
stand. 

Bureau of Mines figures for 194, 
made peokc, show the metal ; ||| 
fifth place behind iron, copper, in 
and lead. These statistics, howe, 
the average of production in th 
months early in 1946 with the 
half year which shows a rising tre: d { 
aluminum output that is little sh rt « 
spectacular. 

If metal reclaimed from scrap we 
cluded, aluminum today probably \\ oui 
shaw up ahead of lead and not triiling 
zinc by too much. However, these 
lationships have yet to be tested in ; 
market-place which is free of shortages 
and is fully competitive. Asscrting 
themselves then will be such factors 3 
price, aluminum’s advantage of 4 |ot 
more metal per pound of weight, ani 
the preferences of the metalworking in. 
dustry. 
eHow They Stack Up—With met: 
markets still considerably cramped }y 
shortages, here are the Bureau of Mine 
figures on the production race as it came 
out in 1946: 

Iron—About 36,000,000 tons wer 
smelted from the raw ore. With addi. 
tions from iron and steel scrap, the i: 
dustry’s out-turn of steel ingot and cast 
ings was 66,590,000 tons. 

Copper—More than 1,700,000 ton: 
were available. This included about 
400,000 tons of secondary metal o! 
tained from scrap and 1,300,000 of 1 
fined copper from both domestic ani 
imported ores. 

inc—Available quantity for the year 
is put at 996,000 tons. Domestic mine: 
contributed 566,000 tons, 375,000 ton: 
came from imports, and the remainder 
from scrap. 

Leek -Dioieastic mine¢s produced only 
332,000 tons last year. Imports came t 
152,000 tons and scrap yielded 320,000 
tons. 

Aluminum—Production for 194 
came to 410,000 tons, mainly from im- 
ported ores. Imports of the metal were 
only 26,000 tons while scrap contrib- 
uted 270,000 to the over-all total of 
706,000 tons. 


DOUBLE-BARRELED EMBARGO 


The Florida Citrus Commission is in 
the happy position of boosting sagging 
citrus prices and protecting consumers 
at the same time, The commission 
has embargoed the shipment of citrus 
fruit from Florida for a week. The em- 
bargo took effect at midweek; it in- 
cluded shipments to canners as well as 
shipments of fresh fruit for the northem 
markets. 

The official purpose is to withhold 
fruit until the commission has deter 
mined frost damage. Frost-bitten citrus 
spoils easily. It could lead consumers 
to distrust Florida products, give prefer- 
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he World’s Greatest Construction Program 


s Under Way «« our part of the job is better blasting 


Last year new construction in the United States cost $10,043,000,000; this 
year it is estimated that the figure including highways, will jump to nearly 
fourteen billion dollars, a stupendous outlay for more housing, more public 
improvements and utilities, more dams, more airports, more farm develop- 
ment ... more of everything that has made America the greatest builder 
in all history. 


Atlas is helping by supplying the right kind of explosives and better blasting 
techniques for more efficient mining, quarrying and construction. 


Atlas research has developed significant progress in blasting methods... 
first, by making the right explosive for the specific job and secondly, through 
blasting technique methods that have made enormous contributions to 
lowered costs and greater safety. Many Atlas innovations have been 
“firsts” that now are standard in the use of explosives. 


Many of these developments have come from painstaking study of indi- 
vidual difficulties. The result has been a stockpile of ideas from which 
industry constantly draws for the solution of special problems. This is 
typical of Atlas, not only in explosives, but in the chemicals, carbons, 
finishes and coverings which are included in the Atlas scdpe of operations. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


aia teicleciees . Industrial Finishes ° © Coated Fabrics ¢ Acids 
oem Activated Carbons e Industrial Chemicals Soo os== —-— 
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(INTER COMmewmwIicATION 


Everywhere in Your Business! 











Get fast, productive action everywhere in 
INSIST ON your business with AMPLICALL—the 


LAM PUICALL, cnet Sess in soe 


departments. Here’s what AMPLICALL does: 














; } The ELECTRONIC System In the general office— promotes more eff- 
Ad cane cient routine. In the production department 
f That's ENGINEERED to : fies : pase. 
i = —expedites operations. In the engineering 
7 Your REQUIREMENTS department—improves coordination. 
) Yes, just the touch of an AMPLICALL 
; The unit illustrated is the W200 tthi 
within h 
; Series AMPLICALL which provides Dutton puts all key personnel within eac 
facilities for up to 24 master sta- department into instant, direct intercom- 
tions, permitting cs mony cs 12 = munication—without waiting, walking or 
conversations to be carried on ‘ . luable ti 
j, simultaneously. Fast, easy opera- wasting valuable time. 


tion; clear, life-like speech; pri- And, for overall communication, an 


vate. There is an AMPLICALL Elec- a 
wente Intercommunicetion System interdepartmental AMPLICALL System 
engineered to fit your special provides elbow-close management control. 


. 4 needs. Installed by trained AMPLI- *. ° : 
CALL specialists. Write us today For action where it counts most in your 





for complete information. business, put AMPLICALL on the job! 








ence to California fruit. He: 
bargo. 

But the ban is bound t 
higher prices for fresh fruit— 
markets now loaded with pr 
ments (BW—Dec.28’46,p3 
week’s embargo is expected to |\o| V 
2,000 cars. ‘The period is sho ¢ ¢, 
so that new Florida fruit \ 
sale before California’s co: 
to the rich northeastern mark 
stepped up. 

Some citrus experts think that 
ing marketing regulations mak. th. 
bargo look like an effort prinari 
push up prices; they consider the 
tules sufacient to keep poor fruit of 
market. Citrus men in the U.S.) 
of Agriculture figure that Florida oy 
ers, whatever their motive, il] 
more from frost damage than they 
gain from higher prices. 

Whether the embargo on canners 
be observed is another question. Idle 
for canning plants with big capital 
vestments and large payrolls could t 
a good, deep bite out of the seas 
profits. 


BUTTER SCANDAL ECHO rm ' 


New York’s recent  butter-ngg 
scandal echoed this week: ‘The | 
Dept. of Agriculture leveled cha: 
against the brokerage firm that 
chased the butter for the Dairym 
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GRISLY BUSINESS 


Even bruin’s bridgework comes 
plastic nowadays—when he’s stufi 
In Kansas City, C. M. Moore, 
(left), inspects the gleaming, life! 
dentures of a new bear rug. 1 
C. M. Moore Co., taxidermist ¢st 
lishment, turns out monthly !'. 
sets of dental plates of Tenite—a ‘ 
lulose plastic. The Tenite tecth 
said to be superior to nature’s, whi 
tend to discolor, and fall out. 
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| Vital trade routes 
in a changing world... 















APLES knows American Export — yes, so does 

Cairo .. . Calcutta, Ceylon, Odessa and Mar- 
seilles—to mention only a few of the places served 
by our cargo liners. 





y 
These fast, modern vessels load and unload at t Serving 
hundreds of ports, quickening the trade pulse of MEDITERRANEAN e 


twenty countries and four continents, along the INDIA 
oldest trade routes in the world. BLACK SEA ¢ RED SEA ° 
CEYLON ¢ BURMA 










Busy today helping to re-weave the tattered fabric 
of world economy, American Export looks ahead 
to an ever busier future. 


New steamers—as matchless in design and comfort 
as modern shipbuilding can make them—will aug- 
ment its fleet—and further expand its facilities for 
handling the commerce to come. 

Three new Luxury Liners expected to be ready in 1948. 


Largest and fastest in regular operation in the 
Mediterranean under the American Flag. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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One-man lifting! 


We made the first revolution- 
ary improvements in §0 years 
of chain blocks. Our aim was 


“light weight—easy lifting.” 


The new design and the use 
of alloys and steel stampings 
gave us the incredibly light 
weight of 81 lbs. for the 2-ton 
capacity ‘Budgit’ Chain Block. 
That made it the first one-man 
two-ton chain block. 


Then anti-friction bearings 
and all working parts (includ- 
ing the automatic load brake) 
operating in a grease-filled 
housing, resulted in easy lifting. 


How can there be any other 
good choice where hand-lifting 
must be done? The economical, 
man-saving ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Block, in one of four sizes, will 
do your work easier, make your 
workmen happier and pay good 
dividends on your investment. 
Send for Bulletin No. 367 for 
complete information. 


‘ ° ° , 
Budgit’ Chain Blocks 
come in sizes to lift up to 
%,%4,1,and2-ton loads. 


Prices start at $59.50list. 


League Cooperative Assn. (BW—Feb.1 
"47,p38). 

Zenith-Godley Co., Inc., century-old 
butter and egg dealer, and its president, 
John McClay, Jr., alike were charged 
with violation of the commodity ex- 
change act. McClay reportedly acted 
for the league in buying 668,000 Ib. of 
butter at not less than 84¢ a lb. for 
five days ended Dec. 24, 1946. The pur- 
chases assured dairy farmers a higher 
price for their January, 1947, milk in 
the New York market. 

The league and its officers have al- 
ready pleaded guilty to criminal charges 
arising from the rigging. Their fines 
came to $29,000. Zenith-Godley and 
McClay also still have before them a 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture hearing that 
could result in the loss of their trading 
privileges in the New York Mercantile 
Exchange. 


SYNTHETIC MICA SOUGHT 


The Army has allotted $29,000 to 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colo., for a project on sheet mica. The 
school’s task will be to discover ways 
of making either a high-grade synthetic 
mica, or a wholly artificial substitute 
for it. 

The U. S. has plenty of mica (BW— 
Jun.3’44,p48), but little that is natur- 
ally pure enough to be used in electrical 
equipment. During the war most of the 
mica used for this purpose had to be 


imported from India (BW—A 51,2 
p9). 

The Germans made synth 
sheets during the war by a pr 
allowed crystals of the right ' 
consistency to form. This p ocex 
said to be slow and expensiy 
searchers will seek some mi: 
speeding it up. They will also ey 
the possibility of producing an artij 
mica by some other process. 

Dr. Leon S. Ward, head of ¢ 
school’s Department of Chemitry, y 
conduct the research, in which he y 
be assisted by Dr. M. F. Coolbay 
president emeritus, " 


ATTACK ON COPPER TAX 


Appeals of the copper-consuminz ; 
dustry for temporary removal of exo 
taxes on imports of the metal (B\j. 
Jan.25’47,p103) have finally got so 


encouragement. 


Rep. James T. Patterson from ¢ 
brass-mill district of Connecticut } 
introduced a bill in Congress wh: 
would repeal the 4¢ tax on copy 
(Other duties on finished goods maj 
of the metal would not»be disturbed | 


the bill.) 


Even if the tax were removed, the 
would still be a shortage of the me: 
According to Patterson, the best dom: 
tic mines can do is about 900,000 to: 
some 500,000 tons under present ¢ 


mands. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE FORD CABINET 
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Newcomers to Ford Motor Co.’s hierarchy will include William T. Goss¢' 
(left) as vice-president and general counsel, and James W. Irwin, as assistant ' I 
Henry Ford II and director of public relations. Gossett, a former law partnible 
in New York’s Hughes, Hubbard & Ewing, has counseled Bendix Aviatio1 an 
fought an antitrust suit for Alcoa, helped reorganize Fox Film Corp. 11wi§..i.., 
a reporter at 19, handled public relations for General Motors and Monsantdn ait 
At + he operates a consulting firm, James W. Irwin & Associates, New Yorgi@s ir: 
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‘BUDGIT” 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of “‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specicities. Mokers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidoted Scfety ond Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industric! Instruments. 
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S\VBSKIING LESSONS—IN REVERSE ORDER 


he U.S., which learned much of its skicraft from the Scandinavians, performs 
h neat commercial telemark as a cargo of skis starts from Clare, Mich., for 
; \higgsweden. Hailed as the newest in snow footwear, they’re made of magnesium, 


coppmnot wood, After prolonged tests, American Ski Co. began volume production 


Is nudlof the “Air-Ski” Jast fall. Of a Dow Chemical alloy, the skis have qualities 


Tbed Hot lightness, speed, strength, the maker claims. Price: $39.50 a pair. 





ew Process Promises 
ider Titanium Use 
























Titanium is a light, corrosion-resistant 
etal that combines many of the val- 
hable properties of stainless steel with 
ose of the strong aluminum alloys. 
But its use in industry has always been 
imited by the difficulty of producing 
¢ pure metal and by its high cost. 
New Method—Now the U.S. Bureau 
bf Mines has come forth with an im- 
proved process for producing ductile 
itaniumn—titanium that can be fabri- 
ated and worked like other metals. ‘The 
process involves reduction of titanium 
etrachloride with pure molten magne- 
ium in the presence of helium under 
light pressure. Production at the bu- 
eau’s pilot plant at Boulder City, Nev., 
snow about 100 Ib. a week. 

While the bureau did not hazard any 
bost estimate, it conceded that titanium 
§ still expensive to produce, even by its 
method. Nevertheless, the new process 
§ considered important because: 

(1) It may make titanium available 
or uses where its favorable properties 
outweigh cost considerations; and 

(2) It leads to the hope that further 
processing economies may be achieved. 
(That would make the metal’s use pos- 
sible in an ever-widening field. 

Applications—Because titanium com- 

ines strength under stress with light 
_fprcight, it has beem suggested for use 
Gin aircraft parts. Another possible use 
Ss ix diaphragms that are maintained 
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under tension, Used in textile machin- 
ery for high-speed spindles, spools, and 
other working parts, it might cut power 
costs. Its surface-hardening qualities 
point to its possible use in automotive 
pistons, 

Some other possible applications have 

not been fully tested because of the 
scarcity of the pure metal. They include 
tennis rackets and other sporting goods, 
certain types of springs, too] mountings, 
and pen points, 
e Compounds in Use—Chemical com- 
pounds of titanium, much less costly 
than the pure metal, have long been 
used in industry. Their applications 
range from welding rod deoxidizing 
coatings to a white pigment used in 
paint (BW-—Apr.27’46,p51). Various 
titanium alloys have found considerable 
use in metalworking. 


TINPLATE HUNT 


Scarcity of tinplate is sending onc 
company foraging for the material in 
England. 

Two representatives of Rockwell Mfg. 
Co.’s Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Di- 
vision—situated in one of the world’s 
major producing areas—are making the 
trip with the hope of purchasing a sub- 
stantial supply of heavy-gage tinplate 
from British manufacturers. (The firm 
got a little from this source late in 
1946.) 

This grade of tinplate from Britain 
costs about three times as much as the 
same grade that is produced in the 
United States. 


POINT YOUR FINGER . - 
















WITH THE 


New 1947 


FLEXIFONE 
$4430 


FOR UNIT SHOWN 


Give orders ... get action... 
gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want —or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections, 


Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 
FLEXIFONE gives you 


Wings for Your Words, 








FREE... 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 





Dept. B-50, St. Charles, Il. 


Please send free literature as checked: 
(1 Flexifone Intercommunication 
. Plant-Broadcasting , 
Make appointment to discuss our needs 
Name, eesess eevee Toe e URI ECOECT OCC EC ES 


Addressseocesss CO eee rere eeeeeerereeres 


City. cccovece ee ereeereeeeee State. .csess 


























INDIANA 
OFFERS YOU 
POWERFUL 
REASONS 

FOR 
LOCATING 
HERE 
SEND FOR THIS 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON INDIANA 


PRODUCTION 





For Cleaner Industrial Coal 


U. S. Steel subsidiary borrows an ore-concentration method 
to remove inert materials. Gravity-separation uses suspension of 
magnetite in water as a heavy medium to float the coal. 


Mechanization, making rapid strides 
in the coal-mining industry, poses prob- 
lems too. The quantity of inert mate- 
tials brought out with the coal is greatly 
increased. Thus, the fask of beneficia- 
tion—cleaning the coal—takes on major 
importance. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co., subsidi- 
ary of United States Steel Corp., has 
a project under way at its Robena mine 
in western Pennsylvania that promises 
to solve some of the problems of eco- 
nomically cleaning low-grade bitumi- 
nous coals from mechanized mines. 
Part of the answer, Frick found, was 
to adapt a cleaning technique that is 


being used in the metal-mining industry, 
e Based on Gravity—This technigie i, 
basically, gravity separation. It works 
on a fundamental law of physics: Parti. 
cles of a given specific gravity will float 
in a medium of higher specific gravity, 
Gravity separation has been used be. 
fore on coal, with sand or crushed lime. 
stone suspended in water to raise it; 
specific gravity to the necessary level, 
The “heavy-media” process adopted by 
Frick uses magnetite, a common iron 
oxide, in water. 

Frick finds, as did the ore companies 
which pioneered the magnetite heavy- 
media process, that magnetite gives bct- 
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FOR PEACETIME PLASTIC, AN OLIVE BRANCH 


The plastic used in bomber noses now takes on a new guise. Steiner Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, made huge 300-gal. vats of Rohm & Haas Plexiglas so olive packers 
can watch brine-mixing processes and gage speed, color, and quantity of mix. 
Brine, mixed in the lower vat, is piped via the upper vat to olive bottles. 
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AMERICA STILL NEEDS HOMES! Have you tried to rent one 
latély? In spite of building activity, over 2,000,000 new homes are 
needed to meet housing requirements. And that's not all: it is 
estimated that industry needs a billion dollars worth of new plants, 
shops and stores. 


AMERICA STILL NEEDS CARS! Age of the average car on the 
toad today is nearly nine years. Each month an estimated 90,000 drive 
their last mile to the junk pile. Result: America needs 15,000,000 cars. 
And don’t overlook the 3,000,000 trucks and buses which are nec- 
¢ssary to meet industrial and public transportation needs. 


How Can America Get What It Needs? 


The answer is more production! America’s industrial out- 
put of goods per man-hour rises at the rate of 50% every 
ten years — sets the pace for low prices, high wages, more 
jobs, higher standards of living. That's the formula that 
a America busy. New methods, new efficiency plus 
modern new machine tools have created production miracles 
in the past, are ready to satisfy America’s needs today and 
tomorrow. Remember: a man’s productivity is no longer 
measured by the clock, but rather by the capacity and effi- 
ciency of the machine he operates. This is the time for 
manufacturers to start replacing high cost obsolescent tools 
with modern, new machine tools which make possible the 
low costs, low prices, high wages everybody wants. 


AMERICA STIL orn out 
— tools are obsolete, inefficient. To help produce more food, it is 
estimated that farmers need approximately $436,000,000 worth of 
new tractors, $300,000,000 worth of other farm machinery, Add 


to that the 40,000 new freight cars, the railroads need. 


21°% 43° 31% 27° 
of U.S. homes of U. S. homes of U. S. homes 


have no have no have no 


of U. S. homes 


have no 


electricity private bath running water refrigeration 


AMERICA'S GREATEST NEED i, to give all Americans a chance 
to enjoy the basic necessities of American good living. The chart 
above represents a dramatic blueprint of the prodyction job which 
lies ahead. It offers a challenging opportunity to the imagination, 
enterprise and initiative of every American manufacturer. 
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» bul proper 


ventilation 

may be vastly 
ilela= Mm laalolelacelaly 
to your 


business 


The fact that a new machine can produce concrete, 
four-room houses by the dozen is interesting, but 
may not be of importance to your business. 


On the other hand, proper ventilation . . . which pros 
vides better working conditions, helps keep em- 
ployees on the job, reduce accidents and speed up 
production . . . is important to almost every busi- 
ness. This is true whether your business is industrial 
or commercial by nature. 


During the past 40 years, Herman Nelson Heating 
and Ventilating Products have proved their super- 
jority in thousands of installations all over America. 
These quality products provide maximum depend- 
ability with minimum operating costs. 


It's no wonder so many Owners, Architects and En- 
gineers agree that you can't buy better heating and 
ventilating equipment than that bearing the Herman 


Nelson nameplate. 


THE HERMAN NELSON 
CORPORATION tenes 


FOR 40 YEARS MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 


ter control of gravity over a wider : jn». 
remains in suspension without 1 4, 
ing constant agitation, and can 
covered by magnetization and thu 
indefinitely. 































| ¢ Skimmed Off—The specific gray 5 


the mix is adjusted, by adding o 
tracting magnetite, to just higher + 
that of coal. Crushed raw coal, 
with occurring impurities, is com eyo; 
fed onto the media, which is con {ip 
in an inverted cone. The coal ‘ox 
across the top 2nd is skimmed oi, 

Slate, refuse, suiphur in the form 
pyrites, and other heavy impurities 
to the bottom of the cone. Here th 
are picked up in the jaw of a J-shap, 
pipe and lifted through it by compress¢ : 
air to a drainage screen. 
e Magnetite Recovered—The skin 
coal also travels to a drainage screen 
and then to a washing screen to remo 
the remainder of the medium. ‘Th 
excess medium from the drainage an 
washing screens travels past electric; 
coils which magnetize the iron oxid 
and is then recovered by magnetic sep: 
rators. The oxide is dewatered in a den 
sifier, then demagnetized. It is the: 
ready for re-use as needed in the conc 

The finest coal sizes (which will ¢ 
into suspension instead of floating) ar 
screened out before reaching the con 
section of the plant. They are sub 
jected to classification and tabling foj 
the removal of refuse. 

The magnetite process was originally 

developed for separating impuritic 
from zinc ore. Patents are controlled 
by American Zinc, Lead & Smeltin; 
Co. American Cyanamid Co, is th 
representative in installation negotia, 
tions. 
e Other Ways, Too—Heavy liquid, 
such as the chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
have been tried in pilot plant oper:- 
tion for coal beneficiation by gravity 
separation of impurities. —_a7 
cleaning has been done with spiral con- 
centrators, and by electrostatic means. 
A method called froth flotation is being 
tried. Coal washing tables are exten- 
sively used. 

Extensive experimentation in new 
cleaning methods is under way through- 
out the industry. The economic urge 
toward more mechanization is spatk- 
ing the trend, and the accelerated cex- 
haustion of high-grade fields is leading 
toward greater exploitation of low-grade 
sources, whose coal output will require 
extensive beneficiation before it can be 
used by industry. 

e Big Installation—The Robena bene- 
ficiation system, when fully completc,§ 
will produce over 20,000 tons of clean, 

usable, coking fuel per day. Uniform- 
ity of coal analysis will be assured }y 
careful blending. According to experts 
in the field, a significant step has becn 
taken in the adaptation of new tools to 















the cleaning of coal. 
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Up in a strato- 
ales plane you'd 
breathe oxygen 
from a tank. The 
oxygen that goes 
into the tank is 
extracted from liquefied air. Pipe line to the 
stratosphere is the processing equipment in 
which the extraction takes place—equipment 
that calls for something extraordinary in the 
way of tubing. 

Ordinary steel tubes get hazardously brittle 
in the315-below-zero temperature the extraction 

rocess demands—crack like a crisp carrot. 

etter, safer, tubes were needed. Industry got 
them—from B&W—tubes made of new nickel- 
alloy steels. 











line to the Stratosphere 


B&W calls these new tubes Nicloys. Some 
of them show amazing impact strength at even 
lower temperatures than those encountered 
in ga liquid air. In refrigeration, in 
making synthetic rubber, in handling natural 
gas and strongly corrosive crude oils, in paper 
mills, industry is finding that Nicloy a aa 
are the answer to many tough problems. 

The development of Nicloy tubing is another 
manifestation of B&W research . . . another in- 
dication that, for all its years, B&W has never 
lost the habit of having new ideas..,ideas for 
the engineers of all induatetes, in connection 
with present problems or future plans. 


Crh 


) 


or. - 


BABCOCK 2zWILCOX 


ny 


> 














Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heoters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
ond Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
ond Pipe .. . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 








THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
PLANTS: BEAVER FALLS, PA.; AND ALLIANCE, OHIO 




















Go to the head of your class in Industry! 


Plan ahead for the day when you can 
locate your factory in Connecticut 


If you know your geography, your history, your 
arithmetic and are up on the “Who’s Who” in 
Industry, you’ll eventually have a factory or branch 
in Connecticut. 


You'll be able to meet competition with these Connecticut advantages 
on your side. Highly skilled labor; a long record of management-labor 
harmony; a general tax situation that gives industry a “green light” 
toward worthwhile profits; vast nearby markets; exceptionally fast-paced 
transportation network. Connecticut is tops for living and working, too. 
Everybody likes Connecticut. 


Plan now to locate your factory in Connecticut when conditions permit. 
Our Industrial Research Division will show you the special advantages 
Connecticut offers to your type industry. This service is free! Write 
to Connecticut Development Commission, Dept. BW4, State Office 
Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 





Challenge in Films 


Technifinish, a successfij 
photo-finishing firm, trying its 
hand at making films; claims ne 
high-speed coating process. 


A new competitor for the luc:atiyg 
amateur film market has appeared. Ang 
it is erecting its new plant within hajj 
ing distance of Eastman Kodak Co; 
famed Kodak Park, at Rochester, \. y 

The new aspirant for part of the mar 
ket that Eastman and General Aniling 
& Film Corp.’s Ansco Division noy 
dominate is Technifinish Laboraton 
Inc. Technifinish is already well know 
as a successful photo-finishing firm. 

e Impetus—Its plunge into film-makin 
stems from wartime experience. Shor 
of print paper because of industrywide 
rationing, the company in early 1945%% 


began looking into the possibility off 


making its own. The problem: How 
to perfect methods of producing the 
emulsion and of applying it to thei 
paper? Established companies in the 
field have always held such information 
confidential. 

About this time, William J. Brown, 
32-year-old president of Technifinish, 
met Dr. George Schwarz. Schwarz had 
been head of Photo-Produits Gevaert 
S.A., of Antwerp, Belgium. Brown hired 


him as director of chemical research fori 


Technifinish. (Gevaert Co. of America, 
Inc., Williamstown, Mass., is another 
domestic producer of film for amateurs.) 
e High-S Process—Suitable emul 
sions and machinery for high-speed coat 


War shortages impelled William ]. 
Brown, youthful president of Techni- 
finish Laboratory, Inc., to set his staff 
to making its own film. Now Techni- 
finish is challenging the highly com- 
petitive film-manufacturing field. 
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Magnet cures headache 


Emilia Bojanowski 
J&H Associate, 
Plant No. 3 


Oe, eel, ~~, P 
Extra values through = 


JACK & HEINTZ 
Yilltd- vsually Mass Precision 


takes five operations: (1) assemble magneto, (2) adjust 





bearings, (3) disassemble magneto, (4) magnetize 


rotor, (5) reassemble magneto. Operations (3) and (5) 
ere production headaches. These were eliminated by Jack & Heintz engineers who developed a giant magnetizing device 


by which the rotors are magnetized through the magneto frame . . . after assembly. Result: higher 





quality and faster production of urgently-needed Eisemann magnetos. 


chievements of Jack & Heintz mass precision such as this are creating extra values in magnetos, electric motors, bearings, 


refrigeration compressors and aircraft accessories today and in revolutionary developments for tomorrow. 


ACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 








ing of paper were developed. Out o/ thi 
No.7 THE PUZZLE OF THE FA RM ER, in turn, developed modifications \ : 

made possible the production of pho. 
tographic film. By use of electronic ¢0», 
‘| AVD HIS FOUR SONS trols, new drying techniques, an. ,) 
conditioning, high-speed output 1, ob. 
tained. The claim: Less than five mip 
utes is required to apply light-sen itiy, 
emulsion, back coating, and protcctiy, 
overcoat to any one section of the filn 
base. 

Film and paper are now produce; 
in one Rochester plant. A second, ac. 
quired. for war production in 194], ; 
devoted to the old business—finis! hing 
color photos. ‘The new five-story plant 
with a battery of film-coating units, j 
now scheduled for completion in the 
sprin 
e The Marketing Question—Distriby. 
tion plans for the new film are not ye 
complete. However, Technifinish ‘tv. 
cently organized some 2,000 dealers t 
handle its color-print service. Use of this 
dealer setup for film distribution is a 
possibility. 

Executives of Technifinish, with one 
exception, are all in their ‘early 30's 
(Schwarz is 44). Four of them, includ. 
ing Brown, were formerly technical men 
with Taylor Instrument Companics, of 
Rochester. A fifth is a former Kodak 
man, 

A farmer had a square piece of land which he tie to In 1946, the company added $1,500, 
000 to its capital through private sale 
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divide equally between his four sons. But hard times fell 

on him, and he was forced to sell one quarter of the land. 
. How did they divide the remaining three-fourths so 

that each of them boys of his’n had an equal share, and 

all four tracts were exactly the same shape? 

In these days of puzzling cost shifts and hard times a-com- 

ing, that farmer's dilemma is duck soup compared to most 

production problems. 

The chances are that turning accounts for 25 per cent 

or more of ail the machining time in your plant — the 


chances are that this is your major production expense. 


There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds of 
dollars a month in the manufacture of a single part by the 
use of Jones & Lamson machines. Our Turret Lathes and 
Fay Automatic Lathes are designed specifically for the 
most efficient use of carbide tools. 

Be skeptical of the production efficiency of all metal turns 
ing equipment in your plant. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & Lamson engineer who 
will be glad to consult with you on all phases of your 


metal turning problems. 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A, 


of common stock. This doubled its cap- 
italization. Brown, however, still retain; 
a controlling interest. 


FOR INSIDE INFORMATION 


For mass surveys of employees and 
school groups, Georgia School of | 
Technology has developed a 650-Ib 
“portable” X-ray machine that comes 
in. sections. Any one of its ten parts 
can be carried by two men; the whole 
can be assembled in 15 minutes. Its 
piecemeal construction permits it to 
be mass-produced for about $7,000. 


Manufacturer of: Universol Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic Lathes * Automatic Double-End 
Milling and Centering Machines ¢ Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators D eveloped for S & H X-Ray Co., At 
* Automatic Opening Threading Dies ond Chasers * Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies | Janta,.it takes 300 photos an hour. 
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7 HIRE COOMIES ... 


KRON 


To do this handling job even the cheapest coolie 
labor would be costly. For one man and the Yale 
truck you see above can carry more material 
than 36 muscle men, and do it easier, faster, 
safer ... day in and day oat. 

Yet, many otherwise modern plants through- 
out the United States are still using expensive 
muscle power to do “bull work.” And this at a 
time when unit labor costs are up 60% since 
1941, and industrial prices up only 25%! 

The first step to close that gap is: check your 


MOVE 17 WITH A YALE 


present material handling costs. To help you do 
this Yale Engineers, with the aid of independent 
material handling experts, have developed a 
“yardstick” to help you measure your material 
handling costs. This yardstick is a comprehensive, 
70-page handbook, complete with specially-de- 
signed check chart and graph rule . . . the first 
of its kind ever to be offered. Send today for 
your copy. Ask for the “How” Handbook. Ad- 
dress: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
4543 Tacony St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS.. 


INDUSTRIAL SCALES + 


HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC - 


. SAVES TIME... SAVES EFFORT .. . PROMOTES SAFETY 


SD SE, PRESSE NRE RIORE 0 





TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 




















Already two to three times 
more efficient than any 
alternative flatting agent, 
Monsanto’s unique flatting 
agent, Santocel, has been 
improved still more: 


...for superior finishes with- 


50% more flatting efficiency 
out premium costs. 


Smaller particle size, reduc- 
ing grinding time in varnish, 
lacquer or vinyl resin plants. 


also less volatile matter, 
lower sodium sulfate con- 
tent; convenient container. 


3 Easier handling...less dusty; 
If you are interested in qual- 
ity coatings or finishes with 
improved surface hardness, 
better resistance to heat and 
marring, clear, non-hazy sur- 
faces, flexibility and a quality, 
delustered appearance... you 
should investigate Santocel 
now. Get samples and com- 
plete technical information 
from: MONSANTO CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Merrimac 
Division, Boston 49, Mass. 


Y 
MONSANTO | 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 




















NEW PRODUCTS 





Clock-Size Intercom 


Compact speaker stations, small as 
an ordinary desk clock, feature a new 
two-station intercommunication system 
announced by Radio Corp. of America, 
Camden; N. J. Speakers are housed in 
black plastic cabinets with satin-chrome 





grills. The amplifier is located at any 
convenient point off the desk top. 

Pressing a switch on the speaker per- 
mits the operator to transmit at normal 
voice level. Releasing the switch returns 
it to the listening position. Special cir- 
cuit refinements eliminate unwanted 
noises. 

Two speaker stations, an amplifier, 
and 100 ft. of interconnecting wire 
form the unit. It can be plugged into 
any 110-yv. a.c. or d.c. outlet. As many 
as five additional stations can be con- 
nected to the amplifier. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Furnace Control 


More economical starting of oil fur- 
naces is claimed for Fire-Stat, a new 
combustion control made by HomEase 
Products Division of Bogue Electric Co., 
300 Iowa Ave., Paterson 3, N. J. The 
device controls the rate at which air is 
fed to the flame. The manufacturer 


says that fuel savings of 15% t 
are possible with the automatic ns 
lation. 
When the furnace is started, Fiz, 
Stat feeds the flame a metered ¢:, 
amount of air, promoting clean etiicic, 
combustion. As the firebox and ch imne 
become warmer, the control reduces th, 
amount of air admitted, providins oy 
gen commensurate with complete con 
ustion. The operating cycle consume; 
approximately 6 min. The device cool; 
at about the same rate as the furnace, |p 
this way it is constantly ready to supp}; 
the proper amount of air to the furnac: 
at any time during the cooling period, 


Electric Lift Truck 


Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
W. 87th St., Chicago 20, will market 
a new electric lift truck featuring one 
hand control for starting, steering, lift. 
ing, and braking. Named the ATCO 
Transporter, the truck is powered by 
a standard eleven-plate battery. 

A double-position brake, which Op. 
erates when the all-purpose guide han. 
dle is pushed either forward or back- 
ward, provides simultaneous stecring 
and braking action for operations on 
ramps. According to the manufacturer, 
maximum load may be lifted to maxi 
mum height in less than 5 sec. 

The new model is available in three 
standard units: 4,000-Ib. capacity pallet 
lift, and 4,000-Ib. and 6,000-Ib. capac. 
ity platform lifts. 

Availability: deliveries to begin in first 
quarter of year. 

























Flame-Cutting Tool 


For cutting circles or curves in plate, 
Scientific Research Co., 1618 N. Van- 
couver Ave., Portland 12, Ore., offer 
the Flash Circle burner (below). At 
tached to a flame-cutting torch, the 
tool is easily adjusted for different 
heights and radiuses. Cutting may be 
done on vertical or horizontal surface. 

A ball bearing rotary head, shielded 
from slag and heat, is designed to 1 
sure easy operation in clockwise 0 
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pallet ‘= 
-apat- : Brazing copper bolts to steel sheet with TOCCO Heat Gun 


1 first 


increases versatility of induction heating 


ate | a you can bring speedy, low-cost, forging. The gun is applicable to both ferrous 





Val localized induction heat to the work and non-ferrous metal parts. It is especially 
fer instead of bringing the work to the heat. valuable for (1) small-runs of diversified parts 

“ The revolutionary new TOCCO Heat Gun where it often eliminates the need for special 
4 . ++ a portable inductor with trigger heat control inductor coils, and (2) for large or complex 
oN » » » increases the versatility and flexibility of parts or assemblies too bulky for easy position- 
ded induction heating. It can be used for soldering, ing in a stationary inductor coil. 
| hardening, brazing, annealing, melting and Mail the coupon for complete details. 

THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY FREE 





—. Mail Coupon Today -—, 
4 





BULLETIN 








THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-1, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Send details on New TOCCO Heat Gun. 
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No “Fair Weather Friend” 


The winds blow hor—and the winds blow cold—on Wagner transformers 
that are part of America’s great power system from Michigan to ‘Fexas 
and from Maine to California. And when the going is toughest, Wagner 
transformers are always dependable performers. 


Pictured above is 2 Wagner pole-type transformer ready to give con- 
tinuing faithful service as soon as power lines, snapped by a deluge of icy 
sleet, are repaired. There can be no “fair weather friend” performance 
in transformers -— and Wagner transformers live 
up to this axiom. 

All types and sizes of Wagner transformers are 
giving complete satisfaction under the most severe 
weather conditions throughout the country. Every 
one of the thousands of Wagner transformer 
installations is a testimonial, in action, to their 
rugged dependability. 

Should you need transformers, or other products 
made by Wagner, consult the nearest of our 29 
branch offices, or write to Wagner Electric Cor- 
poration, 6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., 
U.S. A. 





Tarr 





QUALITY PRODUCTS WE SINCE 1891 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES > AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


52 





counterclockwise directions. A sq), 
radius bar holds the torch paralle to; 
centering pin to produce an evn, 
pendicular cut. Damage to th tofiour 
tip from overheating is minim: cd 

the tracking wheel, which holds ‘he: 
at a predetermined distance fri im } 
work. The tracking wheel is heat tre: 
to prevent gumming or stickin: f; 

exposure to flame. 

Circles of diameters between ?! 
and 17 in. may be burned using the 
tachment; an extension radius bar mai 
possible circular cuts up to 10 ft. 
diameter. 

Availability: in production. 
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Electronic Deodorizer 


Intended to rid home-sized room 
all types of odors, Refresh-Aire 70: 
izer employs a Sylvania elect 
















ionization tube to produce ozone. Mau 
ufactured by Refresh-Aire Ozoniz 
Corp., 382 Lafayette St., N. Y. 3, N.Y. 
the unit operates on 110 v. » A.C. USIN 
only 10 watts. Cooking, tobacco, sick 
room, bathroom, and other organi 
odors are said to be eliminated by th 
device. The Ozonizer is housed in 
molded plastic cabinet, either ivory 
walnut in color. 

Availability: immediate — delive’ 


said 
be 
hou 


through retail outlets. } 
prit 

Versatile Clutch : f 
ea 


A “packaged clutch” is announce er, 
by Marine Products Co., 515 Lycas the 


Ave., Detroit. It is suitable for marinq off 
and industrial installations where acce4i eny 
sories operate through a clutch drive. Tes 


The clutch has a double-groove pum 2,0 
ley between the clutch face slits 21 and 
a double-extension shaft. It can 4M del 
direct-connected or V-belt driven 
When direct-connected, both the of Hy 
tension shaft and the double-groov 
pulley can be used to drive separate af | 
cessories. When V-belt driven, cacif pre 
extension shaft can be used to drive aim of 
accessory. 

The unit is a complete assembly wit! Br 
its own bearing supports and basi of 
Four mounting slots are provided in the an 
base, Large, heavy-duty ball bearings a" % 
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Gsed throughout. Maximum operating 
yecd is 3,600 r.p.m. Rated capacity is 
B15 in. Ib. or hp. per 100 r.p.m. 

Availability: delivery within three to 
our weeks. 


Self-Adjusting Goggles 


To eliminate waste motion in hand 
ndjustment of goggles, the Speedframe 
vogele, adjusted by head-nod, leaves 
both hands free for work. A light- 
weight fiber headframe reportedly holds 
boggles in up or down position without 
uncomfortable pressure on temples or 
ridge of nose. Side and top straps 
make goggles fully adjustable in three 
idirections. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas, and Meade Sts., Pitts- 
burgh 8, furnishes the frame with 
either welders’ or chippers’ goggles. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Quick Addresser 


For addressing newspap¢rs, magazines, 
land direct mail pieces, Dick’s Patent 
Mailers, 137 W. ‘Tupper St., Buffalo 1, 
IN. Y., has developed a new machine 


en 24 
ng the 
bar maid 
10 ft. 


room 
re Q7 n 
Lectror 
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said to be capable of pasting addresses 
at a rate greater than 8,000 pieces an 
hour. 

Names to be pasted are typed or 
printed on continuous strips. ‘The strip 
is fed past a knife edge by turning the 
head of a propeller. Lowering the mail- 


lelive: 


uncegi™ er, which is slung from the left arm, to 
-ycast@™ the table automatically shears the slip 
marin off and pastes it on the magazine or 


accel envelope. Paste is provided from a 
ive. J reservoir. Reel capacity is approximately 
e pug® 2,000 names and addresses. 
°s ani Availability: in production, thirty-day 
in D4 delivery. 


lriven 

re of Hydraulic Filter 

3TO ve 

ite aff Flow capacity of 30 gal. per min. at 


cacl™ pressures up to 250 psi. is a feature 
of the Micronic Filter. Manufactured 
by Greer Hydraulics, 454 18th St., 
 witif Brooklyn, the filter requires a minimum 
baseR Of operator attention. It incorporates 


in thf an Army- and Navy-approved filter ele- 
gs are 
194) 


ive al 
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Si to develop 


a corrugated box 


for BABY CHICKS 





Before a dependable method of shipping baby 
chicks had been discovered, hatcheries were 
limited to cash and carry sales. Losses in ship- 
ments were too great to be profitable. Hinde 
& Dauch developed the first corrugated box for 
chicks. Response was immediate and sales 
rapidly increased. Today, hatcherymen ship 
day-old chicks across the continent in H & D 
chick boxes . . . with little or no loss. Many 
hatcherymen guarantee 100% “live delivery.” 


Hinde & Dauch’s'“‘firsts” in corrugated pack- 
aging have also aided the canned food, china- 
ware and glassware industries . . . the paint, 
furniture and allied trades. And, as other 
H & D “firsts” are developed, industry will 
continue to benefit through lower packaging 
and shipping costs, reduced loss from damage 
in transit, and from greater sales and economy 
in distribution. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, 4702 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


LOOK TO 


REG. VU. S A 





FOR PACKAGING 
“firsts” 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Maryland * Buffalo 6, N.Y, * Chicago 32, Illinois * Cleveland 2, Ohio * Detroit 


a. Michi. e Gl 








ter, N. J. © Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas City 19, Kansas © Lenoir, N.C. * Montreal, Quebec 


Richmond 12, Virginia © St. Lovis 15, Missouri * Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto, Ontario * Watertown 72, Moss. 














Because Carpenter Stainless 
[S$ UNIFORM FROM LOT TO LOT! 
























There are a couple of good reasons why it actually costs 
H you less to machine Carpenter Stainless. 


ig First—every lot of this Stainless machines alike. You can 

if i avoid many tooling problems and the loss in profits that ex- 

cessive rejections can cause. Even on precision jobs like 
; this fuel injector part, you'll find that close tolerance work 
it becomes a matter of habit with uniform, easy-working 
} Carpenter Stainless. 


i And then there is Carpenter’s Stainless know-how—for you 
a to use at a profit. Down through the years we have done a 
i lot of werk to make Stainless machining jobs cost less. 
i And much of our experience has been published in a note- 
4 book that is available to Management and Production 
: executives, Drop us a note on your company letterhead and 
ask for the name of your nearby Carpenter representative. 
He will be glad to give you a copy of Carpenter’s ““Notebook 
on Machining Stainless Steels”—and tell you how to get 
, copies for the men in your plant. 





THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


Ga: ler wy 
MMM STAINLESS STEELS ” 


Resistance 


Ll 
BRANCHES AT: Buffalo, Chicago, 
Hartford, 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 














ment which is said to eliminate p. 
of foreign material as minute 
microns. 


filter may be installed either « 
suction or on the pressure side 
pump. No other maintenance 
quired. 


Dual-Purpose Steel Trim 


Lopo-Trim, a_ steel quarter-' oun; 
manufactured by National Electric Pro 
ucts Corp., Chamber of Coiminier 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, can be used as a | 
potential wiring raceway or as a bay. 
board trim. It is recommended for yy 





= 


















Large porting throughout 1 dy 
pressure loss. Filter elements cin 
replaced in less than ten minute. T) 














munication wiring. 


ish, the trim is available in 6-ft. lengths, 
3x? in. in cross-section. Steel prong: 
project down from the back of the quar 
ter-round at 3-in. intervals. When Lo- 


pushed down behind the baseboard 


are available. 


Availability: delivery in 30 days. 


Push-Pull Door Latch 


The Parlyn Door Lock and Latch, 
manufactured by Parlyn, Ltd., 707 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif., sub- 
stitutes push-pull control for the tur: 
ing action required with conventional 
doorknobs. The new unit consists 0! 
a flat, streamlined handle extending 
approximately 1 in. from the door. ‘Th 
handle is pushed to open outward: 
opening doors, and pulled for door 
opening inward. A trip lock is avail- 
able for bathroom, bedroom, and other 
private doors, and a cylinder lock for 
outside doors. 





To install the new door latch, 4 
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in telephone, buzzer, and intercom 


Furnished in a neutral satin-gray fin- 


po-Trim is installed, the prongs ari 


,"or rounding internal and external cor 
ners, two-piece matching 8-in. elbow — 
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Get SMOOTH SURFACES 
for 
Accurate Layout Work , 


\ 


SIMONDS __ 


° 


“RED STREAK” Precision-Finished 





TCOM: 


Vy fin. 
gths, 
rongs 
quar: 


i lof’ MAKE YOUR OWN GAUGES, dies, jigs, 
i templates, stamps, shims, machine parts 


oard 


(crf and small tools...with Simonds Oil 


bows i a ‘ 
Hardening Flat Stock, made of Simonds : 
a > sIMONDS SS 


own alloy tool steel, uniformly annealed 
SAW AND STEEL CO. 


for easy machining and proper hardening. | 
, , 4s FITCHBURG, MASS. 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY with this Flat | Ou... pivisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 


Stock which is cut to 18” length and accu- making Quality Products for Industry 
rately ground to standard thicknesses and SIMONDS 

widths. No need for the expensive machining | SIMONDS @ ggg arenes. 

required to grind ordinary stock to size. 


145 STOCK SIZES . . . special sizes to 
order. Get “Red Streak” Flat Ground 


Stock from your Simonds distributor, or BRANCH t OFFICES: 130 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 

‘ . reen icago 7, Ill; 416 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, 

the nearest Simonds office. Immediate Colits 228 First St., San Freaciaco 5, Calif, 311 S.W. First Avenue. 
. . . .3 31 . A 9 kk: 5 . Canadi. 

delivery from stock on most sizes. Foctery: 999 Se, hemi St., Slcaal a = — _ 


 CawACA Saw CO. LTO. 






































Adventures of Dac. 


*® REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 









































Half-car unit of face brick 
rides safely without danger 
of shifting or damage in 
transit. Far less dunnage, 
far greater pay-load, far 
easier to handle. 


Just look how easily Acme 
Unit-Load Bands anchor 
this 60-foot boat to a flat- 
car. Think of the hard-to-get 
lumber—to say nothing of 
the time and labor—saved 
by using this method. 








BOATS eee 
or BRICKS 


Both “bound to get there!” 
says Doc. SteeLsthaps 


Practically anything processed or manufactured and 


shipped travels better when it is bound in steel with 
ACME UNIT-LOAD BAND. Big savings, too, in time, 
labor and materials to get the shipment ready. Acme 


field men near you have the training and experience 


to help you get these benefits for your own company. 


Call them in — or write for full information. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


NEW YORK 7 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 8 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 





LOS ANGELES 11 





23x24-in. slot is cut in the doo-, | 
unit is slipped into place, and ty ) «; 
cealed threaded bolts are tig] ten: 
Working parts are of plated stec ; } 
handles, frame, and strike are of 2; 
alloy. The unit is finished in si, 
chrome, bronze, or dull brass. 
Availability: in production; de ive: 
in about 60 days, 










New Gravity Hammer 





A new gravity drop-forging hamne 
called Ceco-Drop is said to have | 
greater productive capacity than conv 
tional “board” hammers. Air or ste 
raises the ram to the top of the stro 
where it is held by a simple clamp. ; 
valve, actuated by a foot treadlc, x 



























leases the clamp. The hammer is man- 
ufactured by Chambersburg Enginec: 
ing Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Metal can be forged at high tempc-fR ©: 
atures because of the speed of the ms 
chine. The machine has parallel, inte . 
gral guides for forging accuracy. ‘Thg? ~ 
machine is so designed that the cent f= 
of gravity is low. This reduces move-MRS 4 
ment and vibration during operation oR. 
the hammer. . 

A rocker arm with adjustable “dogs J § 3 
allows the operator to change the strok: = 
in a matter of seconds. No parts over a 4 


hang the operator, who is further pro 

tected by a safety cylinder cover whic 

eliminates the hazard of a broken rod 1 

Elimination of the conventional front 

rod provides a larger feeding and work 

ing area. Rated sizes of the Ceco-Dr0) 1 

are 50 Ib. to 20,000 Ib. 
Availability: in production. 
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N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 114) 










The railroad industry found 1946 far 
bm a boom year. While over-all corpo- 
e earnings skyrocketed to a new high 
$12 billion after taxes (BW—Feb. 
#7,p15), rail profits dropped to the 
west level since 1940. 

Combined net income of all Class I 
jroads declined from 1945’s $447,- 
0,000 to $287,000,000 (chart), de- 
ite handsome tax carryback credits. 
hat’s the Reason—Why did railway 
t income fall so sharply last year? On 
e surface, this appears an easy query 
answer. Isn’t it primarily because 
tal revenue of the Class I roads was 
bwn $1,300,000,000, or 15%, from 
p45? 

But this answer doesn’t go far 
hough. If the size of revenue is the 
imary cause, how about 1942? In 
at year, gross revenue of Class I lines 
ks some $162 million less than in 
)46; fixed charges were some $180 mil- 
bn larger. Yet 1942 earnings were 
ound $900 million, compared with 
)46’s $287 million. 

Rising Costs Responsible—Actually, 
e trend of operating costs, as well as 
at of revenues, has become a power- 
] determinant of rail earnings. And 
he trend of costs has been charting a 
igher and higher course. 

Since 1939 wages have increased sub- 
antially three times; yearly payrolls 
























* moon, 


] ailroads Take It on the Chin 


As over-all corporate profits reach new high, earnings of 
ass | carriers drop to lowest level since 1940. Increased costs 
e blamed, but rate rise holds some hope for ‘47. 


have risen some $1,700,000,000. Costs 
of materials and supplies have jumped 
sharply, probably increasing annual ex- 
penses another $500 million since 1939. 

Had today’s operating costs prevailed 
in 1942, the picture would have been 
different. Even in that period, a rise of 
33% in operating expenses would have 
washed out all profits before taxes. 

e The Passenger Picture—The recent 
trend of passenger revenues presents an- 
other unfavorable factor. 

In 1929, passenger income repre- 
sented some 18% of the Class I roads’ 
freight revenues. By 1933 that ratio had 
dropped to 13%. And in the 1933-41 
period, it stayed within a 12%-14% 
range. Passenger trafic of the 1933-41 
size isn’t profitable. Sparscly loaded 
trains produce little net income. ‘To 
make any real money on passenger traf- 
fic, the railroads need a heavy turnover. 

But once the pay load is reached, any 
excess is velvet. In the active war years 
of 1942-45 packed trains sent passen- 
ger receipts, and profits on the passenger 
business, zooming. Revenues finally 
reached as much as 26% of gross re- 
ceipts for freight. And all through this 
period good passenger profits did yeo- 
man work in offsetting rapidly rising 
operating costs. 

Last year saw the end of this honey- 
Passenger fares amounted to 




































































RAILROADS TURN ANOTHER CORNER 
6.0 
Freight | wae 
. 5.0 Revenues Net Income ys 
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How a credit line sustained a life line 


T was Sunday. The night elevator 
ta to a stop high up in a mid- 
town New York office building. “Going 
down,” barked the operator. 


“Going down is right,” thought Alex 
Pagel, President of Pagel, Horton & 
Company, Inc., as he stepped in—gray 
with overwork and worry. 

Going down like the small countries 
of Europe—like the battleships in Peard 
Harbor. Going down like so many other 
fine old international firms were Pagel, 
Horton & Company and its faithful'em- 
ployees. 

For this was December 7th, 1941. 


Twice in two years, Pagel, Horton & 
Company—whose life lines-were import 
lines—had become a war shock victim. 
The first shock came when the Com- 
pany’s sole imports—vast quantities of 
wood pulp from Sweden and newsprint 
from Norway—were cut off by Hitler’s 
invasion of Norway. 

To stay alive, a new source of import 
had to be developed. Mr. Pagel went™ 


to the.Bank of Manhattan where his - 


Company had maintained large 
deposits for years. The Bank’s 





Bank of the Manhattan Company 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





careful appraisal included the Com- 
pany’s record, the caliber and vision of 
thé men who guided it. 


- Then, backed by the ceunsel and 
financial aid of the Bank of Manhattan, 
Pagel, Horton & Company reached 
across the Pacifie and began bringing 
much-needed crude_rubber to the dan- 
gerously low stock piles. of the U.S.A. 
It was a business and a national service 
at the same time. Now overnight, this 
life line, too, was cut. 


Again Mr. Pagel came to the Bank 
of Manhattan. And again a vital credit 
line was extended Pagel, Horton & Com- 
pany to expand its business to include 
steel and general exports sorely needed 
by our allies. The Bank’s Foreign De- 
partment was consulted in each of these 
undertakings. 


Today the Company’s increased im- 


port business is securely coupled with 


its growing export trade. A fine old firm 
has been preserved, and the Bank has 
further cemented a long-standimg rela- 
tionship of trust and co-operation. A 
living proof that a credit line, extended 
at the right time to the right man- 
agement, sustained a life line. 














only 22% of 1946 freight revenu 
October the ratio was down to 
And 1947 may see passenger 1 
become as unimportant a prov: 
profits as in so many prewar yea 
e Big Roads Suffer—To these w 
able factors many of the natio: 
gest rail properties proved parti 
vulnerable in 1946. 

Disclosing the biggest drop in 
ings was New York Central (BW 
8’47,p66). Last year it had a $1' 

000 deficit, after some $21 mill 
tax carryback credits. 

Next largest of 1946’s deficit pr 
ducers was the Pennsylvania R.R., 
of the industry’s few centenarians. 

Early reports indicate that Penny 

went some $9,500,000 into the red in 
1946 even after employing about $19. 
million of tax carrybacks. ‘This showing, 
moreover, was a bitter pi:l for its officers 
to swallow; up to 1946 the road never 
experienced a losing year. 
e Smaller Lines Do Better—Some Cen. 
tral and Pennsy competitors turned in 
much better 1946 operating perfom- 
ances, but their earnings declined. 

The best Baltimore & Ohio could do 
(after some $20,000,000 of tax credits) 
was to report net in the neighborhood 
of $25,000,000, compared with 1945's 
$37,000,000. 

The Erie showed earnings of around 
$3,000,000. But it would have had a net 
loss except for receipt of $3,500,000 of 
special dividends in late 1946. Erie's 
1945 earnings came to $5,800,000. 

The Nickel Plate, keen rival of the 

two biggest eastern trunk lines, came 
through with profits of over $10 a share 
on its common stock (provided no 
consideration is given to the $84 of back 
dividends due on its $100-par preferred), 
This was a good showing. In 1945, how- 
ever, it earned $17.54. 
e Bumps Are General—Roads operating 
in the New York-Chicago-St. Louis area 
weren’t the only ones to take their 
bumps in 1946. They had plenty of 
company in other regions. 

New York, New Haven & Hart 
ford, largest’ carrier in New England, 
saw its net railway operating income 
dive from $10,500,000 in 1945 to only 
$958,000 in 1946. 

Southern Ry.’s profits fell from 
$10.24 to $4.82 a share, or from $16; 
300,000 to $9,250,000. 

Louisville & Nashville’s rail operat: 
ing income slipped to $15,600,000, a 
drop of some $7,100,000. Another much 
smaller “coal road,” the recently reorgan- 
ized Chicago & Eastern Illinois, had a 
$197,000 net operating deficit compared 
with $2,463,000 of income in 1945. 
And for the first time since 194] 
C. & E. I. has been forced to postpone 
the 5% interest payment due on its 
income bonds every Apr. 1. 

e Substantial Slump—In the Southwest, 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas (BW—Jun. 
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from A-c. Circuits .. 


with RELIANCE 
V‘S DRIVE 


Reliance V*S Drive saves money and makes money 
in every plant it enters. A good example is the way it 
increases conveyor efficiency. This A/l/-electric, Adjustable- 
speed Drive, operating from A-c. Circuits, provides the exact 
conveyor speed you want, exactly when and where you 
want it. Starting, stopping and reversing can be be gradual 
or instantaneous, and control may be manual or automatic 
—from nearby or remote stations. 


For information about the many ways in which 
Reliance V*S Drive can be applied to save and make 
money, write for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis ¢ Birmingham e Boston « Buffalo e Chicago e Cincinnati e Denver « Detroit « Gary 

Grand Rapids « Greenville, S, C. ¢ Houston « Kansas City e Knoxville e Los Angeles « Milwaukee 

Minneapolis « New Orleans « New York ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland, Ore. © Rockford 

St. Lovis ¢ Roanoke, Va, © San Francisco « Seattle e Syracuse © Tampa ¢ Tulsa ¢ Washington, D.C, 
Seo Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE\, MOTORS 


“MOTOR-DRIVE IS MORE THAN POWER" 


ye RSS © ‘Povcee” aN] 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 





“WE THE PEOPLE” 


March 30, 1940... Not for ten days 
yet will Hitler change his Sitzkrieg into 
a Blitzkrieg by attacking Norway, 
Denmark. The misguided still talk of 
a “phony war.” Against a background 
of doldrums on front and financial 
pages, top news of the day for stock 
marketers is the merger of bigwig Wall 
Street firms Merrill Lynch (under- 
writing), E. A. Pierce & Co. (biggest 
broker) and Cassatt & Co. 

August 18, 1941... The Nazis drive 
on Leningrad. Still newsworthy is the 
merger of Merrill Lynch, etc., with 
Fenner & Beane (second biggest wire 
house and commodity broker), 

Birth-of a Name. Promptly, because 
of its 49 active partners, 1800 em- 
ployees, and four score offices, the new 
firm is dubbed ‘We the People.” And 
ever since, that is what Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has been called 
in the canyons of downtown Manhat- 
tan, in newspapers and magazines 
across the country. 

MLPF&B and the 3,060 people 
now in its employ like that name. Rea- 
son: it implies the fact that an invest- 
ment business in order to succeed must 
inevitably be a people’s business for it’s 
a workaday world in stocks, bonds, and 
commodities now, just as it is in steel 
or soap or cereals. Gone from Gotham’s 
financial center are wing-collar cus- 
tomers’ men, striped-pants brokers, 
and so-called inside tips. 

In contrast. MLPF&B deals in facts 
that are hard to come by—a lot harder 
than “inside tips.” These facts are 
gathered by the firm’s Research De- 
partment which constantly weighs 
comparative values in securities, listed 
and unlisted, as well as commodities. 

This information is available to in- 
vestors through any of the firm’s 92 
offices in 91 cities, all connected by 
40,000 miles of private wire. The cost 
to you: just a request for help. 

It’s the business of “We the People” 
to help all the people all the time. Just 


write to: 

Department “‘S-9” 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street New York 5, N. Y. 


64 



































GEORGE WASHINGTON MIGHT HAVE SHOPPED HERE 


The New York fiduciary firm of Roosevelt & Son, which started out in 1792 
a hardware shop, celebrated its 150th birthday last week. Walter Nestel, 4 
years with the firm, displayed one of its treasures (above)—an ancient ledg: 
which records (in pounds sterling) its earliest transactions. James I. Roosevel 
founded the present business in 1797; among the many Roosevelts—of th 
Oyster Bay branch—associated with it was President “Teddy.” Today's hea 
is George Emlen Roosevelt; a brother, John K., is a partner. 

























22’46,p42) reported earnings of $1,700,- cxcess-profits burden, responded wit 
000, compared with $5,800,000 in 1945. — carnings of $39,000,000 vs. 1945’s $25 
Net railway operating income of Chi- 400,000 net. Union Pacific all bi 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific dropped equaled its 1945 earnings of $3+,6( 
from $22,200,000 to $16,600,000; that 000. 
of the Missouri Pacific was $19,800,000, @ Others on Downside—Great Nor! 
a decline of almost $4,000,000. erm, with iron ore demand still runni 
Am)ng other west-of-the-Mississippi at high levels, saw its profits drop o1 
carriers, the newly reorganized Chicago from $7.81 to $7.58 a share. And 
& North Western saw its 1945 net earn- affiliated Chicago, Burlington & Quin 
ings of $14,117,000 virtually halved in managed to do almost as well. Despi' 
1946. Another road to go through the $46,000,000 less revenue it could bo: 
reorganization wringer recently, Chicago of a $23,100,000 net last year vs. $2° 
Great Western, had only $173,000 of 400,000 in 1945. 
profits compared with $800,000 the Certain transcontinentals, howev«: 
year before. took a beating. 
e Several Roads Gain—The Pocahontas Despite its recent drastic reorganiz 
roads, and some southeastern carriers, tion, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul ‘ 
on the other hand weren’t badly hit. Pacific reported only $3,200,000 « 
With the excess-profits tax levy no __ profits, compared with a $14,100,000 1 
longer operative, Chesapeake & Ohio 1945. Last year Southern Pacific « 
reported $27,700,000 of earnings in joyed a record peacetime volume « 
1946 against only $16,400,000 the year freight but admits it would have gon 
before. Norfolk & Western earned into the red except for tax carrybad 
$15.54 on its common stock, compared credits. As it was, Sopac’s net 1 
with 1945’s $15.50. Atlantic Coast Line _ way operating income skidded $10,110 
all but equaled its 1945 showing. And 000 under 1945’s $35,800,000. J 
Seaboard Air Lines revealed a 26% gain © Across the Border—Canadian rail of 
in net railway operating income. cials will also have similar sad new 
There were some 1946 winners among about 1946 operating results to repo 
the transcontinental carriers. Atchison, at annual stockholder meetings, Can 
Topeka & Santa Fe, released from the dian Pacific saw its net operating ™ 
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or enclosed radiators — Sylphon valves in angle and globe types 
are designated by Nos. 895 and 896. This valve is similar to the No. 885 
in operating principle except that it employs two bulbs which are con- 
ected by flexible tubing with the trottling steam valve. 


A 


FIRST WITH BELLOWS _ famporatiine GntroGs CBLdrurs Blows ee WH; 


tives, Darling Brothers, Montreal 








@ Every building operator knows that 
during 95 per cent of the winter season 
more steam is generated than health and 
comfort demand. When cold days turn 
warm, tenants manually adjust radiator 
valves and often throw open windows in 
a vain attempt to restore proper temper- 
atures. Dissatisfaction, ill health, and a 
tremendous waste of fue] dollars result. 


To overcome these shortcomings of 
ordinary radiator valves, control engineers 
of The Fulton Sylphon Co. have developed 
the two automatic valves shown here for 
exposed and enclosed radiators. 


THE FULTON SYLPHON CO. 


For exposed radiators — Fulton Sylphon produces Automatic 
radiator valves in two models, the No. 885 in the angle pattern 
and the No. 886 in the globe pattern. The thermostatic member 
is a Sylphon Seamless Metal Bellows assembly. 


The advantage of Fulton Sylphon auto- 
matic radiator valves is that they maintain 
uniform temperature comfort in all rooms 
of a building. Small, trim, neat, they re- 
quire no complicated piping, wiring or 
auxiliary equipment. Adaptable to old 
buildings as well as new. Self-contained, 
self-operated, self-reliant, fully modulat- 
ing. Fuel savings soon pay for their 
installation. 

For installation pictures and data giving 
complete information, write today for 


bulletin CW-255. 


KNOXVILLE 4, TENN, 


FULTON SYLPHONR 





Canadian Repr é 
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gy WILL NOT HARDEN 
IN THE GLUE POTS 


WOOD-LOK is a resin glue 
with a working life 
of months — not hours! 


WOOD-LOK isa cold run. liquid REsYN* 
glue for joint assembly operations. It re- 
mains in a perfect liquid form for months 
— not 3 to 4 hours. q 

There’s no wastage because there’s no 
hardening. No need to throw away par- 
tially used batches during the. production 
day — or at the end of the day. 

No need to waste production time at the 
start of the day, or frequently during the 
day, to mix fresh replacement batches... 
to throw away hardened glue brushes... 
to pay costly labor charges for chipping 
hardened glue out of the gluing machines. 

No need to reject finished work because 
of the weakened bonding qualities of grad- 
ually hardening glues. 


WwOocD-LOK provides a resilient — not 
brittle — bond that does not dull saws and 
knives. It can be handled and machined 
after 20 to 30 minutes clamping time. It 
can be used wherever limited clamping 
time or rub joints are necessary to speed 
production. Its savings in glue wastage, 
production time and labor costs make its 
initial. cost economical. 


WOOD-LOK samples are available — 
NOW! Address: 272 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., 
Chicago 32; 735 Battery St.,San Francisco 
11; and other principal cities. In Canada: 
Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
In England: National Adhesives, Ltd., 
Slough. (*Reg. trade marks.) 


NO DRIED GLUE JOINTS 


tonal 


ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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come shrink to $20,800,000 fro: 
100,000 in 1945. Government )\>, 
Canadian National through No ej 
reported $40,000,000 of “profi af 
expenses” compared with $72,5 

the year before. 

@ Outlook—What will happen 

rails in 1947? That’s not a part 
easy question to answer. ‘Too m 
pends on general industrial labo tro, 
bles, the railroads’ own labor tc atioy 
(page 84), and the possibility of 
ness bump. 

The freight rate increase 
granted to the roads should do 
to offset today’s higher costs. Acco 
ing to the Interstate Commerce C 
mission this could raise revenues aby 
$1 billion. Rail officials considc: 
ICC a little optimistic, however. The 
estimate that 1947 freight revenucs ina 
run about $800 milion higher than » 
1946; with an expected decline in p: 
senger revenue, the over-all gain woul 
be about $500 million. 

Many “outside” rail authoritics | 

lieve that under the current freight rat 
scale most roads can absorb today 
higher material and wage costs through 
increased operating efficiency and 
effecting economies, at least during carly 
1947. Thus January-June earnings 
ports are expected to prove much mor 
pleasant reading for stockholders than 
was the case in 1946. 
e New Demands Coming—Howeve, 
this spring is expected to see the broth 
erhoods request “appropriate raises” anj 
changes in working rules that would ls 
expensive for the roads. If substanti: 
concessions are granted eventually, and 
if the rails have to wait as long as they 
did after last year’s wage raise for a con 
pensating rise in rates, the over-all 194) 
earnings picture could change sharply 
for the worse. 

Another factor not to be overlooked 

is the indystry’s inability to cut cost 
quickly whenever the volume of bus: 
ness suddenly turns down. Should ther 
be any “real’’ business recession in 1947; 
the railroads, as in the past, probably 
will be among the first to suffer. 
e Market Reacts—New York Stock EF, 
change dealings lately have revealed 
plenty of evidence of optimism about 
the near-term trend of railroad earnings. 
On several occasions in February, 1 
fact, the rail group led the recovery from 
last October’s bear market lows. 

But not all Wall Street is that bull 
ish about the outlook for rail shares. 
Some pretty smart professional oper: 
tors, remembering their sad experiences 
with rail shares in other times of um- 
certainty, have taken advantage of the 
February rally to eliminate most of theit 
rail holdings. Many investment advisers 
are suggesting the same course of action 
to their clients. The only rail shares be 
ing retained by these groups are issu¢\ 
that have proved their sound quality. 
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THIS LITTLE 
4”x 4" CARD 


Hilltop Golf Club 
147 Main St. 
Watertown, Mass. 


250 
575 
1000 
1175 


*®wnw-— QUARTER 


1949 1948 1947 1946 


Controls Customers for 
V—_—_— 

A. G.SPALDING & BROS. INC. 
"anv" 

The same Elliott ad- 


dress cards control 

all sales to A. G. 

Spalding & Bros’, 
Inc. customers for a period of five 
years by recording accumulated pur- 
chases by quarters on upper frame 
and total annual sales by quarters 
stencilled to print when required. 

This same Elliott address card will 
quickly prepare lists showing cus- 
tomer’s name and sales data to keep 
Home Office, District Managers and 
Salesmen constantly up to date on 
customer’s purchases. 

This same Elliott address card 
addresses all catalogs and other ad- 
vertising sent out by A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. Inc. 

This Combination Record and Ad- 
dress Card can successfully be used in 
your business. 

We have two interesting and in- 
formative booklets we would like to 
send you. 


DDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Do away with metal 
address plates and 
noisy addressing 
and os 
machines, and print 
better addresses 
faster, and quietly. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 








Two big-town mayors face a big revenue problem. New York’s Willi 
O’Dwyer (left) this week held hearings on the hot issue of a 10¢ suby 
fare to end a deficit. Jersey City’s Frank Hague courts on a big prope 
tax jump—15% over 1946 to a whopping $72.75 per $1,000 valuatiy 





Cities Feel Pinch 


Rising operating costs 
mean property owner still must 
bear heavy tax burden. Search 
for new revenues continues. 


Despite wholesale tapping of new tax 

sources (BW—Oct.12’46,p62), real es- 
tate owners still must expect to bear the 
brunt of rising municipal costs. 
e Trend to Continve—Levies on prop- 
erty provided the average American city 
last year with 90% of its tax income and 
75% of total income from all sources. 
And taxes on real estate are expected to 
continue to furnish the bulk of munici- 
pal revenue needs—even though “‘eco- 
nomic and statutory limits on property 
taxation are forcing cities into new 
revenue fields.” 

That is one of the main findings in a 
survey of 249 cities of varying size con- 
ducted recently for the National Munici- 
pal League. The Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, assisted by Volkner 
Fellows of the National Training School 
for Public Service, made the study. 
e Many Cities Raise Rates—Mainly Te- 
sponsible for increased tax rates and 
higher assessments have been (1) the 
postwar jump in municipal payroHs and 
other operating costs; and (2) the added 
expenses that are being incurred as war- 
delayed projects and services are tre- 
sumed. 

This trend forced 51% of the cities 
covered by the survey to raise their 1946 
tax rates. Only 19% were able to con- 


tinue operating on the basis of |‘ 
rates. Less than one-third found it p 
sible to cut taxes. 

The trend to higher taxes is moze: 
to increase than it is to diminish, A: 
more and more noticeable is the gr 
ing seriousness of municipal fiscal px 
lems, particularly in many of 4 
country’s larger cities. 

@ No. 1 Problem—New York City p 
vides a good example. é 

The payroll of the country’s bigs: 
municipality in the 1947-48 fiscal pen 
is now expected to run about $80,00 
000 above this year’s level. Straight wa 
boosts, cost-of-living bonuses, and 
general rise in other operating costs 
responsible. 

As a result, Mayor William O’Dw 
now expects that the city’s 1947- 
budget will call for almost $971,000, 
of expenditures. This represents a 1 
peak for municipal spending. It mex 
that the city during its next fiscal per 
must get some $106,000,000 more fr 
taxes (or from the state) than it did ti 
year if it is to avoid operations in ! 
red. 

How will the needed cash be extract 
from New York’s citizens? That is 
to be settled. All sorts of new taxes h: 
been suggested. But real estate owne 
haven’t been neglected. A jump of 


least 20 to 30 points in the pres 


realty tax of $2.70 per $100 of assess 
valuation appears likely to be in 1 
cards now. 

e Troubles Are General—Clevelané 
police and firemen are now asking $* 
more than their present $2,916 eat 


salary. 
Chicago’s municipal workers, who 
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» has risen to levels 20% above the 
ys manufacturing scales, are talking 
new pay demands. 

; on Incomes?—In Chicago, Cleve- 
4, and Manhattan it has been off- 
lly suggested that many present fiscal 
ries could probably be eased through 
nption of income tax levies. 
Obviously encouraging such thoughts 
been the success enjoyed by Phila- 
hia since it broke the ice several 
ago. Its tax, a 1% levy on local 
ome and salaries, with no exemptions, 
solved many of the city’s fiscal prob- 


ew York, however, would need state 
jslation for a similar tax. Probably 
s wouldn’t be easy to get. The legis- 
ors would undoubtedly insist that 
city first try to increase its other 
rees of income. 

eveland, however, is now said to be 
jously considering an income tax. Its 
prter calls for municipal employee sal- 
s to match the “prevailing industrial 
es.” And if this provision should soon 
essitate new salary hikes, a local in- 
me tax levy may be seen. 

States Worried, Too—The need of 
nicipalities for postwar revenues is 
‘ing repercussions elsewhere. Most 
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oh tes are feeling the burden of sharply 
“Bing operating costs, too. But they are 

more qqeng asked to give more and more help 

ish, Age their cities by providing them with 

he grmget Splits of state tax revenues. 

cal pra [his may soon necessitate many new 


oft | te taxes, or sharp increases in already 
rative levies. Sales taxes are expected 
prove popular in helping to solve the 
blem of state aid for cities. This may 
shige particularly true in New England. 

al perigqgoint Action—Officials of Rhode 
nd, Connecticut, and Massachusetts 


my: 
ity p 















80,00 

eve bortedly have been holding joint con- 

and ences to examine the possible advan- 

costs ees. Of a simultaneous adoption of 
es tax levies. Such action is desired 

YDwil stop across-state-line buying that 

19474mght spring up if the states act at 

000.\q@terent times. 

s a nq Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 

t meqmpont officials may soon be considering 

1 per similar proposition. A simultaneous 

re fuggenketing of New England with sales 

did tix levies thus may be in the cards. 

; int 

& RUCK-FUEL TAX UPHELD 

tract 


t is Interstate truckers’ grievances against 
es hafiMrginia are still piling up. The state’s 
ownd™mpreme Court has upheld a Virginia 
p of @& on fuel the truckers bring into the 
prescimte for their own use. 
issessf™ The court upheld as “no unlawful 
in trden” a judgment by the state corpo- 
ion commission ordering Mason & 
elandxon Lines, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., to 
g Sty a $1,000 penalty and $28,000 in 
veaiiu of tax on 559,178 gal. of gasoline 
d for travel on Virginia highways but 
whought outside the state. 
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How a Disstoneer reduced saw-sharpening 
from once every hour to once every 75 hours 


It was in the plant of Allwoods, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, where plywood of 
various kinds and thicknesses is cut in shapes for radio cabinets, toys and 
other products. The company had been using a combination circular 
saw which required resharpening every 1 to 1% hours, with a down 
time of 5 to 10 minutes. Even after resharpening, the saw would cut rough 
after the first few cuts and considerable sanding was necessary. 


The Disstoneer* who studied the problem recommended a Disston 
Inserted-section Carboloy-fitted Saw with alternate beveled teeth. After 
75 hours of use, without resharpening, the Carboloy-fitted saw cut as 
smoothly and easily as when first placed on the machine. Cutting was 
faster, sanding costs reduced, results more uniform and production 
increased. 


One company executive stated that in all his experience with cutting 
tools, this saw was the only tool he ever bought that out-performed the 
manufacturer’s claims and surpassed his own most optimistic expectations. 


*DISSTONEER—a man who combines the experience of Disston leadership and sound engineering 
knowledge, to find the right tool for you—to cut wood, to cut metal and other materials—and TO 
CUT YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION—not only on special work, but on ordinary jobs as well, 


STEEL . . . Everybody who wants to obtain steel, can help himself to get 
it by immediately starting scrap into the channels that serve steel mills. 


Used in many manufacturing plants 
for sawing plywood, asbestos pipé 
covering, aluminum, cardboard, lami- 
nated phenol resinoid products, many 
others. Teeth are held firmly in place, 
eliminating up and down or lateral 
movement. Large open gullets allow 
free discharge of sawdust, reducing 
friction and permitting faster feed. 
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1946: Big Year for Advertising 


Magazines vroke records for second straight year; all 
other printed media showed increases. Outlook for 1947 bright. 
Network radio time sales seem to have reached a ceiling. 


Magazine advertising, which broke 
all records in 1945, did it again in 1946. 
Figures released last week by Publishers’ 
Information Bureau (table) show in- 
creases last year in both advertising 
pages and advertising revenue almost 
straight across the board. 

e Three Factors—Radio was hampered, 
as always, by the inflexibility of the 
24-hour day. But all printed media— 
farm publications and newspapers as 
well as magazines—profited by the re- 
emergence of three peacetime factors: 
more paper, more goods to sell (espe- 
cially durables), and more competition 
among advertisers for consumers’ dol- 
lars. ; 
In the case of newspapers, the most 
important of these was more paper. The 
big percentage increase in automotive 
advertising, however, shows that the re- 
turn of durable goods was also impor- 
tant in boosting newspaper revenues. 
e Outlook Is Bright—The same three 
factors are likely to shove magazine 
advertising even higher in 1947. The 
— volume of goods to sell should 
ave a marked effect: In recent months 
many a company has delayed launching 
a full-fledged advertising program until 
it was closer to full-fledged production. 

A few “fringe” magazines may show 

declines in 1947, because part of their 
1946 revenues came from advertising 
contracts that the traditional magazine 
leaders were forced to turn down for 
lack of paper. 
e Rates Boosted—Rate increases con- 
tributed no small part to magazines’ 
1946 revenues. A national advertiser 
who plans to use the same space this 
year that he used last, in the same maga- 
zines, is likely to find that his program 
costs at least 10% more. Almost all 
magazines have announced at least one 
rate increase in the past 18 months. 
The increases are geared to higher cir- 
culations, however, so the cost per page 
per thousand circulation is still pala- 
table to advertisers. 

Figures from P.I.B. comparing page 
gains with revenue gains illustrate this 
trend. Women’s magazines gained 28% 
in revenue in 1946 over 1945, against 
24% in pages. General magazines 
gained 19% in revenue, 10% in pages. 
Home-service books jumped 38% in 
revenue, 22% in pages. Special and out- 


70 


door magazines gained 26% in revenue, 
19% in pages. Weeklies gained 23% 
in revenue, but declined 1% in pages. 
¢ Farm Papers’ Experience—Farm_pa- 
pers had an 11% increase on both 
counts. It’s almost certain that they will 
maintain or improve this record in 


1947. Farmers have the same _ ep}. 
demand for consumer goods—.nd 4 
money to gratify it~as other c nsyyy 
groups. Farm papers, excited ab: ut }y 
ing these favorable factors to tal\ abo, 
have done more talking in the ‘orm, 
stepped-up promotional campai; iis, 
e Radio evenue Steady—\ectyy 
radio advertising revenues rinaig 
around $190 million for the third 
secutive year. There are just sv ma 
hours a day of desirable time. Ady 
tisers shy away from network ho 
that coincide with too-popular shows, 
competitive networks. Hence, thou 
Mutual and American still have tig 
for sale, networks in general ate y 
against a ceiling. 

Rate increases are not a practi 
means of increasing revenue. In fa 
networks try to hold down local statig 








National Advertising Media: 1946 vs. 1945 


Magazines 
% Change 


1946 1945 in Revenue 
$111,745,126 $87,331,031 +28 
30,367,698 25,609,329 +19 
19,429,006 14,158,710 +38 
16,842,079 13,380,851 +26 
207,667,411 168,456,715 +23 


$308,936,636 +25 


Home Service , 
Special & Outdoor 
Weekly 





$386,051,320 


Farm Papers 
$20,067,474 


Network Radio 
$40,604,006 
60,063,905 
25,907,202 
66,434,486 


$18,191,240 


$40,045,966 +1 
65,724,851 —9 
20,547,630 +26 
64,429,181 +3 


American Broadcasting Co, . 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
National Broadcasting Co 


DOME nik ocinei cain le¥abaees «+ $193,009,599 


Non-Network Radio 
$117,000,000 
9,000,000 
116,000,000 





$190,747,628 +2 


$103,000,000 +13 
8,200,000 +12 
109,600,000 +6 


National Spot 
Regional Network 





WOME cider cw nea Seabee eras $242,000,000 $220,800,000 +9 
Industrial, Trade, and Class Papers 


Pages of Snace——— 
1946 1945  % Change 
189,305 207,978 - —9.0 
56,161 48,599 +15.6 
15,914 14,720 +8.1 
22,516 20,300 +10.9 


291,597 





283,896 


Newspapers 
(Based on 52 Cities) 
~~ ines of Space—————— 
1946 1945 % Change 
266,285,155 246,051,515 +8.2 
42,106,120 34,656,439 +21.5 


308,391,275 280,707,954 +9.9 


Revenue figures on magazines, farm papers, and network radio were supplied by Publishers’ 
Information Bureau. They are based on one-time card rates and therefore take no account of 
space and time discounts. The figures on_non-network radio advertising are estimates of gross 
revenues, made by the National Assn. of Broadcasters. Figures on industrial, trade, and class 

pers are from Industrial Marketing. Those on newspapers were supplied by Media Records, 

iC. 


General Advertising 
Automotive Advertising . 
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HALK IT UP TO A CARELESS MAN witha 
match. But don’t fool yourself. If your 
properties suffer material damage by fire the 
truly careless man will be you—for as long as 
people are human and thoughtless, fires will 
start, but as long as there is Grinnell Protec- 
tion you can control these fires quickly, effec- 
tively, at the source. 

So the choice is actually your own—whether 
you risk your property to swell the present 
$500,000,000 annual destruction by fire—or 
whether you safely join the group of those 
owning over seventy billion dollars worth of 
property who have prepared for fire, who 
have cut losses to trifling amounts with 
Grinnell Protection. 


There is a system of Grinnell Protection for 
every kind of fire hazard, ready to stop fire 
immediately wherever it strikes. If your prop- 
erty is unprotected against fire you’re paying 
for Grinnell Protection—why not have it? 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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HE KEEPS A LOAD OF FREIGHT 
FROM STICKING ITS NECK OUT! 


Here is an Erie Clearance Engineer 
at work. 

He is making certain that a huge, 
oversize shipment will travel safely 
through tunnels, under bridges, 
around curves. 

On-the-spot measurements like 
this are frequently necessary. Some- 
times, specially designed blocking 
and bracing is needed. And Erie 
Clearance Engineers are even con- 
sulted while huge machinery is still 


in design stage, to make recom- 
mendations on the assembly of 
the shipment to insure effective 
rail handling. 

Because the Erie has the highest 
and widest clearances of any rail- 
road between New York and 
Chicago, the Erie has become 
known as the “heavy-duty” road. 

It’s specialized skill and services 
like this, handling shipments, large 
or small, that make more and more 
shippers say “Route it Erie”. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING -THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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rate increases (which would inc: case 
cost of network shows) to kc D th 
medium competitive. 
© Opportunity for Local Radi. -T,, 
is considerably more elasticity in 
radio—a term covering all non ety 
programs. That takes in loca’ shy 
regional programs, local comme ‘cials, 
national hookups, and the com 
that precede or follow station b:caky 
The National Assn. of Bro.dcay, 
estimates non-network radio re\ cnye 
$242,000,000 in 1946-—a 9% incre 
over 1945. That’s a good bit hig) 
than total network revenue, which us 
ly, and unjustly, overshadows it in p; 
tige. 
@ Forecast—The over-all advertis 
outlook for 1947 is much the same 
last year’s accurate forecast for 19 
magazine and newspaper revenue; y 
radio revenues about the same. 


Stokely Diversifie 


Food processor is seekinat 


stability by switch into its o 
brands, and by greater varie 
of products and plant locatio 


In the early 1930's, Stokely-\j 
Camp (then Stokely Bros.) sent 
85% of its food pack under pri 
brand labels. Today, the company 
selling 95% of its products under 
own national brand names, 

Thus Stokely demonstrates how 
food processor fits into a trend tov 
national-brand promotions by co 
panies once content to put other fim 
names on their labels (BW—Jan.1$'4 
p59). 


e The Aim—The Stokely shift is onc ai 


the several changes made gradually 1 


der William B. Stokely, Jr., preside 


to build a business (1) resistant to pn 
cutting and (2) indifferent to the n 
mal seasonal ups and downs. 

These changes, of course, are all ( 
signed to weatherproof Stokely as mu 
as possible against the perils of a by 
ers’ market. Stokely has good reason 
know, from depression-born expericn 
that when price cutting begins in food 
companies with national distribution‘ 
heavily advertised brands hold up \ 
ter. 

Stokely is currently spending $3 m 
lion on advertising to promote | 
national brands—including Stokely, \ 
Camp, Exquisite, Fame, and Ho 
Brand (frozen foods). Dovetailing wi 
this policy, the company has been tx 
ing up to the higher quality lin 
These are more tfesistant to price © 
ting since higher income groups i 
them. . 
e Diversity—Stokely has also been 
ing the diversification horse for all 
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b already delivered 80% of its 1946 


worth, It is currently packing 112 
ms; in 1922 it had only eight. Thus 
firm is in a better position to make 
Josses in one line with profits in 
pther. 
fany of the added items have been 
‘berately chosen to even off what 
Jd otherwise be seasonal highs and 
in the canning business. The Van 
p line, featuring beans, chili, spa- 
tti, macaroni, sausages, and other 
pared foods, has been the primary 
khorse in this project. Of the com- 
y's civilian production, 43% is now 
these lines contrasted with 25% in 


0. 
areful Site Choosing—Plant _loca- 
s have also been spread out. Since 
D7, Stokely’s has absorbed 17 com- 
nies with 42 plants and has also bought 
jitional plants. Most of Stokely’s 66 
estic plants are in Indiana, Ohio, 
isconsin, and California; the re- 
inder are widely scattered through- 
the Midwest, South, and both 
sts, Subsidiaries operate three in 
ada and one in Hawaii. 
This diversity of plant location pro- 
ts Stokely in three ways: 
1) It makes for more efficient na- 
al distribution by lowering freight 
rges from the packing plants to the 
jor consuming areas. 
2) It insures against the hazard of 
p failure in local areas. 
3) It gives Stokely plants in practi- 
y all of the nation’s major growing 
As. 
Better Production Methods—Concen- 


tketing procedures has not blinded 
kely to the possibility of lowering 
ts through improvements in produc- 
ty at the factory level. 
e output of macaroni (Tenderoni) 
$s been doubled without any addi- 
mal expenditure for labor or ma- 
nes. The time required to corn beef 
s reduced from three weeks to 15 
utes, and Stokely’s testing labora- 
ies maintain the new product is 
berior to the old in taste. 
Pay-Off—As a result of these steps, 
kely has come up fast in its field. 
hile actual comparisons are difficult 
make, it is definitely one of the first 
ee in vegetable packing—the other 
pb are Libby, McNeil & Libby and 
ifornia Packing. It may actually be + 
first. 
n frozen foods, Stokely’s Honor 
ind is believed to be the leader of 
second flight—which are all far be- 
d General Foods’ Birds Eye. Of the 
m’s current total business, 10% is 
zen foods. 
Banner Year—Last year’s over-all o 
tion was especially successful. Stokely 


k and has sold all of it. Normally 
y 50% of it would have been gone 


tion on the development ‘of new | 





this time. The company was also 
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Giri doing something 


a machine does better! 





Especially since the girl’s time costs a 
lot more than a few years back...and 
a postage meter saves a lot of time in 
stamping and mailing. 

The PB meter prints postage on 
the envelope and seals the flap, all in 
the turn of a die...always has the 
right postage, in any amount needed, 
for any kind of mail or parcel post... 
protects postage from loss, theft or 
misuse, does its own accounting 
automatically... banishes the old 


PB 


DOESN’T make sense, does it?... 





fashioned adhesive stamp, plus stamp 
storage, stamp sticking, and stamp 
shortages—from any office... Prints a 
dated postmark, which helps get your 
mail through the postoffice sooner... 
Prints your own advertisement on the 
envelope, if you want it! 


THE postage meter keeps the girl 
happier on the job, too! Pays its way 
in a small office as well as large. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office—or 
write for illustrated booklet! 


pitney-Bowes P ostage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, INc., 1410 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities im the United States and Canada 
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unscathed by the recent collaps. of ; 
citrus fruit juice market; in this 
it does not contract with grow: ts, } 
buys on the market. It had n. ¢ 
fruit juice inventory to be caug it y 
by the price slump. j 
Sales figures for the first six 
of the current fiscal year we 
080,000 compared to $40,291, 
the corresponding period of the } 
year, an increase of 46.6%. 
¢ Financially Speaking—The cmp; 
has been putting its earnings ba-k 
the business during its growth per 
and capitalization has been incteay 
by two 10% stock dividends. On Jan, | 
though, the firm paid its first cash dj 
dend since 1937—25¢ a share on 4 
common. Provision was also mide { 
a similar payment next Apr. 1. 
Working capital is now $17 milliog 
contrasted with $4 million in 1940, 
e Profitable Deal—A good decal , 
Stokely’s improved profit and workiy 
capital position is traceable to a fina 
cial reorganization in 1943 (BW -S 
18’43,p105). The firm made a deal wij 
Foundation Industrial Engincer 


MTL 


Here’s the machine that will give them to you! The H-P-M 
Turbojector is a completely self-contained injection mold- 
ing machine, requiting only electric power and cooling 
water connections to put it in operation. The cycle is 
entirely automatic. Rubber stock is readily available from 
established sources. 
Preforms are entirely eliminated; curing time is greatly 
reduced. You'll have no expensive trimming, because 
there’s no flash on parts molded withanH-P-M Turbojector. 
If you use rubber parts, you can get them when you 
want them, at the lowest possible cost, by installing your 
own H-P-M Turbojector. It’s a complete rubber parts 
department in itself! Write today, stating your rubber Bulletin 4601 gives 
iatilbiais seasibiabbdies: sidaatlidmnells es RIDING A HOBBY BY RAIL 
the H-P-M Turbojector. : he 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. Wieferyourfreceny, | 2 Dusiness that pins ‘ "4 “in 
1000 Marion Road «* Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. person's hobby is the Model Railros 
Equipment Corp. in midtown Ne 


a ee ee eee ae ee ether principal cities | York Behind counters that resem)! 
Pullman cars or from her offi 
(above) that looks like an observati 
car, Mrs. Carmen D. Webster, own¢ 
designs, repairs, sells miniature © 
gines and parts. Active in the Mod 
Industry Assn. and the Assn. ‘ 
Model Railroad Manufacturers, sii 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 | makes a hobby of her own busines 
* BUSINESS WEEK @ Feb. 15, | 



















































a more or less moribund invest- 
t trust. By the terms of the deal, 
cely turned over all of its manufac- 
ng properties to Foundation; in re- 
it received 80% of the stock in 
ndation. Subsequent purchases 
bled Stokely to obtain practically all 
Foundation’s stock. 
he original agreement also provided 
Foundation to change its name to 
kely Foods, Inc., and act as the 
ducing unit for Stokely Bros. As 
marketing half of the dual setup 
kely Bros. contracted to buy the 
ire product of Stokely Foods for 
next five years. In October 1944, 
kely Bros. became Stokely-Van 
mp, Inc. 
Stokely got two very important 
mgs out of the deal. First, Founda- 
had $1,237,000 in cash which 
kely had no trouble using. Second, 
dkely’s over-all tax base was raised 
m $1,150,000 to $4,000,000. 
is move kept Stokely’s wartime tax 
$3,200,000 less than it would other- 
e have been. No word of approval 
disapproval has as yet been received 
r the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
the matter. But Stokely’s lawyers 
intain the move was not made pri- 
y to avoid taxes. 
inger in Export Pie—Now the com- 
ny is striking out to capture some 
sign markets. Stokely-Van Camp of 
gada, Ltd., enjoys tariff and other 
ding benefits throughout the entire 
fish Empire. 

nd-lease put Stokely’s branded 
ds on tables all over the world. Stoke- 
an Camp Export Corp., another 
lly owned subsidiary, has been 
nized to develop foreign markets. 
large” contract with an unspeci- 
i foreign government has been con- 
mmated, and Stokely is negotiating 
more of the same. 


TANGE IN STRATEGY PAYS 


he Federal Trade Commission has 
missed its complaint against Con- 
dated Grocers Corp. of Chicago. 
had charged the company with un- 
wful acquisition of the capital stock 
three of its competitors in the whole- 
e grocery field (BW—Mar.2’46,p81). 
Consolidated showed that, since issu- 
ce of the complaint, it had returned 
the stock to the three corporations. 
return, the corporations gave Con- 
lidated an unconditional conveyance 
d transfer of their assets. FTC was 
us forced to order dismissal: Section 
of the Clayton Act, which gives the 
mmission power over capital stock, 
s nothing about assets. 

The other corporations involved were 
festern Grocer Co., Marshalltown, 
, si@@wa; Reid Murdoch & Co., Chicago; 
ined Dannemiller Grocery Co., Canton, 
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A Hough Payloader in your plant more 
than pays its way every day, handling 
chemicals, sand, coal, cinders, fertilizer 
or ANY bulk material .. . faster, cheap- 
er and more efficiently than by any 
other method. One man operated, it 
digs, loads, transports and dumps its 
load . . . indoors or outdoo.s, the year 
a tound -—— at less cost per hour than 
a ; cn 4 for an average unskilled laborer. 





Low in original cost, and low in oper- 
ating and maintenance expense, the 
HA Payloader is a sound, practical self- 
liquidating investment for any plant 
faced with rising labor and produc- 
tion costs. 


Hough Payloaders are based on more 
than 25 years of specialized bulk ma- 
terial handling experience, and are 
backed by a reputable world wide 
distributor organization. Get complete 
details today on the 10% Cu. Ft 
Model HA, and the larger 1 Cu. Yd. 


Send TODAY! Com. 
plete details, mech- Model HL. 
anical specifications, 
action pictures, per- 
formance data con- 
tained in these new 


Hough catalogs. 


Over 6500 now serving 
industry the world over 





THE -BRANEK-G HOUGH ea 
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ostient 


you Cal make in 


aecrsical Wiring 


is sherarduct rigid steel conduit 


When you buy, or approve the purchase of SHERARDUCT—the full 


weight, threaded, rigid steel conduit—it is the safest investment in wiring 


you can make. 


SAFE® because it provides maximum protection—protects 
against fire, acids, alkalis and other corrosive agents. 


SAFE because it provides complete mechanical protection to 
the conductors—wires are encased—are tamperproof. 


SAFE because it is SHERARDIZED. 


The SHERARDIZING process drives a pure zinc protective coating into 
the steel surface—alloys this coating to the steel tube. Then it is sealed 
with a special acid-proof, clear “Shera-Solution,” baked on, for added 
durability. Thus, outside and inside surfaces, threads and ends of the 


conduit are all securely protected with 
both a zinc coating and the “Shera- 
Solution.” 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC manufactures 
a full line of wiring systems, conduit, race- 
ways, cable and fittings. Our engineers 
will be glad to consult with you on your 
wiring problems. Call our nearest sales 
office or write to NaTIoNAL ELEcTRIC 
Propucts CorPoRATION, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 





This combined coating will not split or 
peel... will not crack when the conduit 
is bent . . . offers years and years of 
complete protection. 


Everything ia wiving points py ! ay 
‘ee 


National Electrré 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Coin Trouble 


What to do with a ni 
machine now that a-nick-|'s 
longer worth a candy bar may 
problem for vending operat 


About 10,000 coin machin. oy 

tors and distributors trekked to Chic 
last week for the Coin Machine In; 
tries’ first postwar show. New machiy 
and improved old machines, ayxi 
them on every hand. But their ent 
siasm for these long-promised niec! 
cal marvels was dampened by a pro 
of jackpot proportions: how to hold 
price in a 6¢-to-10¢ world. 
@ Worries—Operators of vending y 
chines are more vitally concerned 
this problem than are segments of } 
trade which operate juke boxes ; 
other amusement devices, 

Their always-narrow profit mar 
are being cut by (1) higher priced canj 
soft drinks and other vended merch 
dise, and (2) doubled or even trip) 
costs for service and maintenance. Sh 
ages of candy, soft drinks, and chewi 
gum complicate their difficulties | 
keeping volume down. 

e Solutions?—Operators are divided 
how to meet this situation. Some | 
lieve the business was built on the 
price and that abandoning it would| 
disastrous. The only solutions th 
see are more economical and care 
management, and building volume. 

To cut costs, they also advocate p 

ing the usual 10% commission paid 
location owners, 
@ Or Increase Price?—But many vendi 
machine operators have begun to mj 
prices on candy and soft drinks to 
or 7¢, or have turned to 10¢ bars 
packages. Others are converting nic 
machines to dime operation; they 1 
turn change in’ the candy wrapper, 
cigarette vendors have done for a lo 
time. 

Manufacturers at the Chicago shi 
offered them one way out by exhibitis 
coin changers which give nickels 4 
dimes or quarters (BW—Feb.3’45,p’ 
Jun.29’46,p26), They also display 
changers which can be built into ven 
ing machines to return odd _penni 
from a dime or other coin. 

e Chrome Parade—Other new machis 
shown were calculated to open 

new and profitable vistas for vendi 
machine operators. They included: 

A hot coffee vendor, made by Be 
Mills Co., which delivers it black, ' 
with cream and/or sugar (BW—No 
9’46,p21). 

An ice cream dispenser by Revco C 

An automatic shoe shiner introduc 
by Coin Arts Co. 

A machine for dispensing milk in bi 
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; or in cartons, introduced by O. D. 
nnings Co. 
Acup dispenser for Pepsi-Cola, made 
a ni Bally Manufacturing Co., pinball 
kal achine makers. 
2! § WM} Many vending machine manufactur- 
ar mai did not exhibit because they already 
bve more orders on their books than 
€ratommmey can fill. 

oise Makers—Juke box operators also 
nve price problems. They complain 
higher record costs, shorter record 
e because of poor quality, and higher 
rvice costs. 
Some talk of cutting the 50% com- 
ission usually turned over to location 
mers, Others are raising the ante to 
0¢ a record, or two for a quarter. Ru- 




















2 probls 


h Ida olph Wurlitzer Co. last year began 
oviding operators with kits for con- 
ding ,ggetting its machines (BW—Noyv.30'46, 


58). This, of course, gives location 
yners an even bigger return than at 
resent. 

And Pure Profit Makers—Slot ma- 
hine and pinball operators inspected 
ashy “one-armed bandits” and elab- 


ned y 
its of i 


OXeS gy 


Margy 











od cand 

merchgqugrate pinball machines. 

1 trig As long as jobs are plentiful and 
-e. Shofmmages high, these operators can expect 
chewiqmue flood of coins to continue. But their 
ities Miggest wish—that slot machines be leg- 


lized like pari-mutuel betting—seems 
ill as far away from fulfillment as it 
(et Was. 
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M-G-M Records 


Movie firm will make full 
line of platters. Twenty-six 
Zenith Radio distributors will 
handle nationwide sales. 


Recurrent rumors that the big movie 
companies would soon invade the lucra- 
tive phonograph record business were 
confirmed this week. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer announced that it will issue its 
first record album—recordings made 
from the sound track of the film “Till 
the Clouds Roll By”—on Mar. 1. 
eLong Awaited—The M-G-M move 
had been expected by the trade for a 
year and a half (BW—Jul.21’45,p28). 
But the distribution setup M-G-M 
will use to market the records was news. 
The records will be distributed through 
the Zenith Radio Corp.’s sales organi- 
zation; 26 Zenith distributors will han- 
dle nationwide sales of the new line. 

By the tie-up with Zenith, M-G-M 
neatly hurdles one of the biggest stum- 
bling blocks in the path of new entrants 
in the record field—the lack of a well- 
established national distribution organi- 
zation, 

Other smaller companies have tried 
a similar tie-up to break into the mar- 
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BELOW ZERO, AND STILL THE ICEBOX COMES 


a 

fg Though it is Alaska’s coldest winter in 20 years, with the thermometer at 
35F in Anchorage and as low as —80 F elsewhere, householders have only a 

varm welcome for their new refrigerators. To shelter its staff on the air-way 

co Citation to the Orient, Northwest Airlines has flown into Anchorage not only 

tire household equipment, but 20 prefabs as well. Total cost per 

in bmouse, when completed, will be about $17,000—including transportation. 





ON ALL 
COUNTS! 


SUNROG Water Coolers have 
proved themselves for 18 
. in Government, 
and 


years .. 
business, industry 


institutions. 


SUNROC’s line is the most 
complete in America today. 
There is a Sunroc Water 
Cooler to meet your most 
demanding or peculiar needs. 


SUNROC coolers invite com- 
parison on all counts .. . 
appearance, stamina, longev- 
ity, service, and economy. 
To try Sunroc is to buy 
Sunroc. Write Dept. BW-2, 
Sunroc Refrigeration Com- 


pany, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc 


Walt (ovlers 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA, 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON 











Standard 
ModelCooler 
NM2B, as il- 
lustrated, is 
offered atno 
increase in 
price: $235, 
F.O.B. Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


"*SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD 
a cool drink of water” 
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OIL—the greatest natural resource of this country, 
has ever been a force to promote research for better 
living. American ingenuity and skill have developed 
new marvels from Oil—high octane gasoline .. . 
liquid fuels . . . plastics ... pharmaceuticals... syn- 
thetic rubber—but most important of all, 1,244,340 
jobs have been created by the production, manuface 
ture and distribution of these things. Such worth- 
while benefits are the direct outcome of Free Enter- 
prise—the American way of doing things. 


GENERAL AMERICAN—designers and builders 
of railroad freight cars . . . manufacturers of equip- 
ment for-refineries and processing plants . . . oper- 
ators of the world’s largest public storage terminals 
for bulk liquids . . . serves the Oil Industry through 
these activities and the GATX fleet of more than 
37,000 specialized tank cars of 207 types. Whatever 
the product or shipping problem, General American 
has, or can design, the right car for it. 


Co-worker with the Oil Industry 
. This is General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street © Chicago 90, linels 


District Offices © New York © New Orleans e Washington 
Tulsa @ Cleveland © Dallas ¢ Buffalo e Houston e Pittsburgh 
Seattle e St. Lovis e Los Angeles @ San Francisco 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 




















orp. and Majestic Radio & Television 
Corp. distribute their own records 
through their radio dealers. General 
lectric Supply Corp. distributes Signa- 
ture records. Recently Westinghouse 
mnounced that it would distribute rec- 
lords made by the newly organized Ar- I'M REPRESENTING 
tists eres inc, through its dealer BR :HE ACME COMPANY... 
lorpanization (BW —Dec.7’46,p52). Ad 
eLofty Aim—Unlike most ther new ’ SR: SER: PENS 
record makers, M-G-M plans to chal- 
Jenge the industry’s big three with a 
complete library of both classical and 
pular records. ‘The company is re- 
ported to have signed up leading sym- 
hony orchestras and stage and radio 
artists. It expects to put its own movie 
stars under contract as soon as their 
resent recording contracts run out. 
M-G-M platters will be produced in 
a new plant, with the most modern 
recording equipment, at Bloomfield, 
N. J. The company expects to press 40 
million records this year. 
e The Big Three—Up to now, the three 
top record companies have been the 
RCA-Victor Division of Radio Corp. 
of America, Columbia Recording Co. 
(subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting 
System), and Decca Records, Inc. 
Production figures for the industry 
are jealously guarded, but Radio Re- 
tailing, trade publication, estimates 
1946 output of the 130-odd companies 


Ket. Both Sonora Radio & Television Is he your representative ?. — 


If your letterhead makes 
this impression... 


Your business is judged by the appearance of 
those who represent you—and your letterhead is 
probably your most active representative. Often 
it is the only basis on which your prospects form 


their opinion of your firm. SEND FOR THIS 


If your present letterhead is not the impressi+> K A 
up-to-date salesman it should be, let us send you. FREE goo , 
copy of “Your Next Letterhead”. This Hammermill 
idea-book will help you appraise your letterhead, Remember: good paper is an essen- 
improve it, or redesign it: It gives the essentials pe ay ee a 
of good design, 26 examples of good type arrange- in pond ree 2 hp right yuality 
ments. It’s free. Just send the coupon. at moderate cost 


2 Big els) Mitel Mea. | 3 WATERMARK -- IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


SETTING THE PACE 


All-out efforts by the Great Northern 
Ry. to lure Chicago-to-Seattle business 
from airlines and other railroads are 
producing speeded-up schedules and 
tiding refinements like this unique leg 
est for coach passengers. The road’s 
mew streamliners will cut 134 hours Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


off the journey, beginning Feb. 25. Please send me—FREE—a copy of ““Your Next Letterhead”. (Check here 1 if you'd 
“{ . like a sample book showing Hammermil] Bond’s wide color range for letterheads and 
orthern Pacific and the Milwaukee business forms.) 


will parallel the move early this “ Ries 
° . . ame. ‘osition 
summer with new diesel equipment. (Please attach to, or write on, your bupiness letterhead) 








tee ee 
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Competition getting you 
down? 





P. in a call for Union Meral. 


Our specialty is helping busy, harassed manufacturers work 
Out ideas involving the fabrication of steel products—find ways 
to speed production—help them keep ahead of competition. 


Such problems are our “meat”. We've been solving them for 
more than 40 years. And there’s a long record of successful results 
to show you... results you can see practically everywhere. For 
example, on the highways, Hoobler undercarriages permit in- 
creased trucking profits; on city and suburban thoroughfares, 
lighting standards save lives; on ships at sea, cargo booms speed 
freight handling; in hundreds of industrial plants, a wide variety 
of engineered materials handling equipment saves time, saves 
space, cuts costs. 


If you have a product that requires improvement, a competitive 
situation that bothers you, call in Union Metal. We believe we 
can help you make the most of your ideas—the /east of your prob- 
lems. For complete information, write today to The Union Metal 
Manufacturing Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


UNION M 


nt 





now in the business at 287 million }\,. 
ters. As recently as 1942, production 
was only 130 million. The ind) sty 
expects rising juke box production | uke 
boxes account for from 15% to 25° of 
total record sales) and the greater 
portion of radio eediand ¢ com) 
tions now being marketed by 1 
manufacturers to boost volume to 
million records within two years. 


PREPACKAGING TROUBLE 


Prepackaging, for all its merchanidis. 
ing appeal, is not an unmixed blessing. 
California grocers are now running into 
labeling ‘difficulties. The Dept. of Pub- 
lic Health, guardian of the state’s pure 
food and drug laws, is the trouble. 
maker. How rigidly a prepackaging ]abel 
must conform to the laws is the ques. 
tion. , 

California requires packaged food la 
bels to list ingredients, packager, manu- 
facturer, and weight. But the California 
Retail Grocers & Merchants Assn. asks 
how a grocer could know exactly what's 
in liverwurst. If he slices it at night, 
wraps it, and sells the next day, he 
must label it. If he slices it under the 
customer’s eye, he is under no obliga- 
tion to declare the maker’s recipe. 

Grocers who package bulk cookies 
must have a different label for each 
variety, if the regulation is interpreted 
strictly. 

A small poe of California 
grocers do a large volume of prepackag- 
ing. According to William D. Hadeler, 
association secretary, nearly all grocers 
prepackage at least one product, 


OIL CO-OP INTEGRATES 


The ambition of consumer coopera- 
tives generally is to become 100% in- 
tegrated. Cooperative Refinery Assn., 
Kansas City (BW—Dec.4’43,p27), petro- 
leum producing and refining subsidiary 
of Consumers Cooperative Assn., moved 
closer to the self-sufficiency goal in two 
recent deals. 

Each involved acquisition of crude 
oil producing capacity. The co-op thus 
raised its crude production to 50% of 
the needs of its three refineries. For- 
merly C.R.A. produced less than one- 
third of its needs. 

In the purchase of Coralena Oil Co., 
Tulsa, C.R.A. obtained 189 wells in 
Kansas and Oklahoma producing 70,000 
bbl. of crude monthly. It also got 20, 
000 acres of developed and undevcl- 
oped leases. 

The Coralena deal followed by a few 
days the acquisition of controlling in- 
terest in Bridgeport Oil Co., Wichita. 
Bridgeport owns 99 wells in central Kan- 
sas, and 65,000 acres of oil leases. Of 
Bridgeport’s monthly production of 85,- 
000 bbl. of crude, 50,000 bbl. will be 
available for co-op refineries. 
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@ “Orukter Amphibolos," a steam-powered, amphibious dredge, built by Olivet Evans in Philadelphia, in 1803, shown emerging from the Schuylkill River, 


His genius would have been futile without hard work 


“Orukter Amphibolos”* was more 
a curiosity in 1803. An amphibious 
ge, it began a new era — the mech- 
tion of contracting industries. Its 
est claim to renown came from its in- 
t, Oliver Evans. First to design a 
pressure steam engine, he built en- 
for pumping and hoisting, invented 
levator, conveyor, descender and the 
et for flour mills. But his foremost 
swas for conscientious work ... with 
¢ made new industries possible. 

ican creative genius would have 
futile without management ability 
honest toil to develop our industries. 
mation has become a beacon of hope 


for the world because sound management 
and conscientious work have together 
turned scarcity into abundance. We'll 
have that abundance in greater measure 
only if everyone realizes that even ma- 
chines won’t produce without an honest 
day’s work to keep them going. 
e a os 

1} Evans were alive, he would advocate the use 
of anti-friction bearings in contracting equip- 
nent. Made in every size and type that industry 
needs, SBOSF ball and roller bearings are 
found everywhere in modern, high speed con- 
tractor’s machines. They helped to make 
Boulder Dam and other great construction 
projects possible; and everywhere they prove 
to be: 

THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 
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BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS <= 
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Perhgps those kids would gi 
be alive if a Pyrene* Fire 
Extinguisher had been 






Every year avoidable fires kill 
four times more children than 
© infantile paralysis. For every 
child fire kills, 3 are maimed. 
Don’t gamble with fire. 
m2) Buy an extinguisher from your 
ka home and auto supply dealer 
i today. Insist upon Pyrene. 

ree Keep a Pyrene refill handy. 










_-yrene Manufacturing Company 
NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company 





WITH A BAK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 44 usual size easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact = provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper = reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Speed Sweep brushes have proved their 
superiority in many thousands of factories 
under varied conditions. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to meet your require- 
ments, Write for styles, sizes, and prices 
today. 


Milwaukee Dustless 


ay BRUSH COMPANY 


$28 N: 22nd St. Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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A Date to Remember 


May 24 marks end of moratorium on rail labor negotiaj 
Brotherhoods determined nothing will stop them from presey 
demands on that date. Wage boost, rule changes will be sou 


The dates Apr. 1 and Apr. 30 have 
by now registered heavily in most busi- 
nessmen’s minds, They signify the ter- 
mination of labor contracts in coal and 
steel. Both were set by unions; both 
bristle with importance and danger be- 
cause of the strikes which occurred be- 
fore the present contracts were consum- 
mated. 

But there is a third date which must 
be met, and it may be the most im- 
portant of all. It was set by the Presi- 
dent of the United States when he fixed 
the terms for ending what was perhaps 
the most paralyzing strike the nation 
ever experienced. 
eMoratorium—Last May 2+ President 
Truman took to the radio to appeal for 
an end of the strike which halted rail- 
way transport across the continent. In 
effect, he proclaimed a one-year mora- 
torium on the demands of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
for 44 changes in working rules. Some 
of those rules have been in effect since 
William Gibbs McAdoo ran the roads 
in World War I. 

Truman’s speech, which also recom- 
mended that Congress draft labor into 
the Army, broke the rail strike. And for 
nearly nine months, Alexander Whit- 
ney, president of B.R.T. and leader of 
that strike, has been brooding over it. 
Now he is making preparations to right 
the injustice he feels he and the men 
he represents have suffered. 
eBig Five to Meet—On Feb. 27, Whit- 
neys B.R.T. and the B.L.E., which 
joined the last year’s strike, will meet in 
Washington with representatives of the 
other three “operating brotherhoods” to 
work out a common front for obtaining 
wage increases and rule changes (page 
61). Interunion conflict, which kept 
three of the brotherhoods from taking 
an active part in last year’s strike, may 
once more stymie united acticn by the 
brotherhoods. 

Whether it does or not, Whitney 
won't be deterred. He stands ready to 
renew his demands that changes ia 
working rules—which would cost carriers 
an estimated $700,000,000 annually— 
are equal in importance to increased 


wage rates. 
© Ceniting on Young—All the other rail 
unions share Whitney’s enthusiasm for 


tule changes. But they prefer to ; 
size wage increases and leayc th 
lish rules question to a comniissicy 
study and recommendations. Hoy 
the issue is finally drawn, all tlic | 
hoods are hopeful of finding an ei 
ally this year in Robert R. Young, 
man of Alleghany Corp. and of 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
Young has more than once ind) 
his sharp displeasure at what he ; 
ers the ineptitude of the Eastem | 
road Presidents Conference, negoti; 
group for the eastern carricrs (} 
Feb.8’47,p66). Young has not 
drawn his C.&O. from the organix: 
But in the case of a deadlock i 
year’s negotiations, Young may wall 













Bitter over federal intervention 
year, A. F. Whitney, railroad 
men’s president, is set for a new 
tract fight. Goal, as before: a ' 
boost, work-rule changes. 
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Super=-Clean Air... 
A Modern 
Business Essential 
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Yhen Mrs. Allis steps through her mirror into the wonder- 
which is today’s department store, little does she realize 
y the atmosphere is so inviting and the items on display are 
ean and fresh, 
lany leading stores know that the answer is AAF Electronic 
Filtration. For example, one large department store was 
med by smoke and soot. The store’s dry cleaning plant kept 
thandise presentable, yet “mark downs” reaped a terrific 
Ready-to-wear items required protective covers; handling 
cleaning costs soared beyond reason. 
© correct the trouble management went to the source and 
alled AAF Electro-Matic precipitators, Then things happened 
the plus side of the ledger. The dry cleaning plant was used 
seldom it was dismantled, protective covers for merchandise 
e discarded, “mark downs” due to air borne soilage disap- 
ed. Store decorations stayed clean after more than four 
rs, An increase in store traffic and buying resulted also. 
We will gladly identify this and other AAF protected stores, 
es and manufacturing buildings in which AAF electronic 
cleaning equipment is effecting savings. Write: 
erican Air Filter Co., Inc., 387 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
In Canada; Darling Bros. Ltd., Montreal 
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*10 per year 
your WATCHMAN 
WA rune! 


How much do you pay your 
Watchman? Add $10 per 
year and be sure he is doing his job. 

That's the average pro-rated cost of a 
DETEX Watchclock System, which records his 
every move and points an accusing finger 
should he be tempted to sleep, shirk or skip 
rounds. Write today 
for the system best 
suited for your needs. 

DETEX 

WATCHCLOCK 

CORPORATION 

Dept. 8-2 
76 Varick St., N. Y. 

Sales and Service 

in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT & PATROL 











Make Yourself 
Comfortable 





Pull up a Harter posture chair! Adjust the 
seat and back to your own personal com- 
fort. Sit on soft foam rubber, enjoy work- 
ing in restful, upright posture. 

Every employee feels better and works 
more efficiently when seated in a Harter 
posture chair. Different models for all jobs, 
executive to stenographic. Harter dealers 
in principal cities of U.S. and Canada. 


i Write for name of one nearest you. 
Address Department 202, Harter 
i Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 

LI (0) Fe 1 (c PR 
lAl ri in T E n 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 
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In dismissing in its entirety the 

claim of employees of the Mt. Clem- 
ens Pottery Co. for portal-to-portal 
pay, federal Judge Frank A. Picard 
of the famous “Flying Picard” fam- 
ily (BW —Feb.8’47,p8) —_ simply 
vaulted out of the way while the rip- 
tide flooded on. 
e Suits Pile Up—This week new por- 
tal pay suits were filed in a number 
of courts. No suit previously filed 
was reported withdrawn. Labor 
lawyers were taking Picard at his 
word. He had concluded his eagerly 
awaited decision by declaring: 

“Let us not be understood as 
holding that all portal-to-portal suits 
should be dismissed. There may be, 
and perhaps are, many instances 
where walking and the por peer | 
activities time consumed is of suc 
an amount as to call for compensa- 
tion that the worker is not now re- 
ceiving. But this [the Mt. Clemens 
case] is not one.” 
¢ Legislation Pushed—Management 
jubilation was, therefore, short-lived. 
Picard’s ruling specifically acknow- 
ledged the validity of the portal-to- 
oe pay principle. Further, even 

is decision in favor of the company 
was headed for Supreme Court re- 
view. And the bald fact was that 
management had no more confidence 





Mt. Clemens Decision Leaves Portal Still Oo 


than Congress in the way th. lis 


Court would perform. 


Hence the joint employ: --Co, 


gress effort to take the pot 


portal issue out of the field of die 


determination did not app: 
slacken. Both the House aid } 


Senate rushed legislation (B\\ —] di 


8’47,p86) designed to relie\ 
ness anxieties that have been cng: 


dered by the almost $5 billion 4 


back pay suits which have been § 


since the Supreme Court instruct:/ 


Picard to assess the money viluc 
the Mt. Clemens employees’ ( 
against the company. 

e Reaction—Picard found that 


pottery workers were entitled ; 


nothing on two grounds: (1) ¢ 
time they spend walking to th 


workplaces and preparing for th 


productive labors was a trifle (de n 
imis); and (2) it was not pr per 


compensable “‘in light of the realiti 


of the industrial world.” 

But in the portal-to-portal cay 
celebre, how and what the forme: 
obscure Detroit judge reasoned \ 
itself de minimis. 


, stock n 
ket’s reaction to his dS@tsion scem 


appropriate. It sold off. There was 


widespread recognition that the po 
tal-to-portal issue was still far fro 


settled, 


] 





and deal directly with the brotherhoods. 
e What Will He Do?—If negotiations 
should develop between Young and the 
brotherhoods, it would cost Young's 
C.&O. very little to grant a change in 
the “8 in 10” rule (which provides that 
trainmen on suburbdh split-time runs 
are paid for eight hours of work while 
actually out up to ten hours). Such a 
change would, however, cause serious 
headaches for the Pennsylvania, the 
New Haven, and the New York Central. 

Conv ersely, the brotherhoods will 
find Young tough when they argue for 
a limit of 70 freight cars per train. And 
just how friendly Young will feel toward 
the brotherhoods when they present 
demands for money to compensate for 
work lost by virtue of his new “pay-on- 
train” plan (BW-—Jan.25’47,p70) _ re- 
mains to be seen. 
e Determination—The Railway Labor 
Act requires the brotherhoods to give 
the railroads 30-day notice of their de- 
sire to negotiate for a new agreement. 
The brotherhoods are determined to 
cone with this formality early enough 
so that nothing stands in the way of 
opening negotiations the day the Presi- 
dent’s moratorium expires. 

With their joint meeting starting this 


month, there will be ample time t 


the notice more than 30 days befor 


deadline. The notice will probably : 


the carriers early in April. 


e Demands—The size of the wag 
crease to be asked of the railroad; 


not yet been determined. It won 
until after the brotherhood joint 


committee sees what the mincrs, : 
workers, and auto workers get. If 


five brotherhoods come to an : 


ment, the number of rule changes 
be expected to be scaled down to 4 


20 in place of the 44 asked last yea 


But the 20 to be demanded ar 


ones which drew cries of anguish 


management last year. They in 


time and a half for overtime, Su 
and specified holidays; expense: 
workers when away “from hom 
minals; a daily minimum guarante 


all operating employees; uniforms 


nual sick leave with pay; limiting 


length of trains; the elimination 0 


hated “8 in 10” rule; and a long | 
technical changes. 

e Carriers’ Attitude—Some railro: 
ecutives term all of the rule dem 
of the brotherhoods more “feathe 
ding.” On the other hand, many? 
shar some of the rules formu! ate 
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; ago are out of step with present 
ds. Providing a uniform for work- 
when one is called for is a generally 
pted practice in many industries. 
lines have for a number of years 
ided meals and sleeping quarters 


terminals. The eight-hour day has be- 
come the standard work day in industry. 

The railroads, however, can be ex- 
pected to resist any and all efforts by 
the brotherhoods to exact additional 
money in the form of either wages or 








er drivers held over at away-from-home __ rule changes designed to get more pay. 
p‘ 
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n ? 
ill‘ on i Danger 
a An underlayer of danger in this 
value oqgsecond postwar round of union-man- 
»s’ claiqgmagement negotiations will shortly be 
uncovered. It has escaped general 
that notice because so much concern has 
itled sgggattached to labor’s wage demands. 
(] And because signs point to the like- 
to thedmlinood of peaceful compromise on 
‘or t the wage issue, fears of serious la- 
(de ming bor trouble in 1947 have been lulled. 
prope But, unlike a negotiable economic 
rcalitigmaquestion, the matter of union secur- 


ity cannot be split down the middle. 
al cay On this, both for employer and for 


negotiations, however, U.A.W. is in- 
tent on closing what it considers an 
intolerable gap in its security posi- 
tion. The company is, of course, de- 
termined to resist. 

Conditions like these are dupli- 
cated in hundreds of situations which 
will be up for renegotiation this year. 
The millions of workers employed 
under m.-of-m. contracts that were 
written during the war live in a 
half-way house which is satisfactory 
neither to employers nor to unions. It 
was not a vitally contentious issue 
last year because many of the key 
disputes, like steel, developed over 
wage reopening clauses and the other 
terms of the contracts were not up 
for discussion, 


Complications 


Thus, for many unions and em- 
ployers, this year will present the 
first real opportunity to get a show- 
down on maintenance of member- 
ship. For the unions, which can be 
expected to do most of the forcing, 
the situation is complicated by what 
is going on in the halls of Congress. 
Normally, the possibility of legisla- 
tion outlawing all arrangements un- 
der which employment is in any way 
dependent on union membership 
would deter strikes over union secur- 
ity. The logic is that such a strike 
would attract unwented and unfav- 
orable attention to the issue as a 
cause of labor disputes. 

But when the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee faced up to the problem of 
how such legislation might be en- 
forced (BW —Feb.1’47,p96), even 
men like Sen. Taft had to acknowl- 
edge that it might not be capable of 
retroactive application. To a union, 
such an admission means it will be 
allowed to hold whatever it has got 
when such a law becomes effective. 
Ergo, it is an incentive to push for- 
ward now before any legal barriers are 
put in its way. 

How many unions will fight the 
issue through to a work-stoppage 
stage is a question second only in 
importance to wages in determining 
how strike-ridden 1947 will be. 





In the LEBANON Valley 











From the book, 
“Lebanon County 
Through The Cen- 
turies.” It's color. 
fully written, beau- 
tifully illustrated. 
Send fora freecopy. 


Relentlessly pounding the stubborn rock formations 
with sledge hammer, pickaxe and crossbar, workmen 
of a century ago drove a 734-foot tunnel through 
Gravel Hill in Lebanon County. The long, dark 
Lebanon Tunnel, the oldest in existence in the 
United States, provided astraight course forthe Union 
Canal, built 1823-1829, to join the Susquehanna 
and Schuylkill Rivers. 


Driving tunnels through solid rock ceased 
to be a herculean task with the advent of 
modern drilling equipment. Lebanon Circle 
® high strength steel castings are widely 
used in this type of equipment to withstand 
incessant vibratory shocks. Lebanon Steel 
Foundry produces alloy and steel castings of 
precise characteristics for a diversity of needs. 
Discuss yours with a Lebanon engineer, 


NB eaD 


= L 
EBANON ‘its: CASTINGS 


Lebanon Steel Foundry e Lebanon, Pa. 























Stee union, the choice is limited to hold- 

ned ying to the status quo or of moving 

ck m:ggcither forward or back. 

sec What—if any—degree of security 

re wa; qm Will be accorded the union is a major 

the p point of controversy in practically all 

‘ar frog the important pending contract dis- 
cussions. An exception is coal, where 
the United Mine Workers’ union 
shop is established beyond effective 
employer challenge, 

Hime to 

before fi Issue 

pably 1 , : 

The form the issue takes in the 
> aoe (WO most notable of these negotia- 
‘lroadi tions is typical. In the agreement 
- wong between United States Steel Corp. 
joint and the C.1.0., which has been 
ners, qq cXtended, the union has maintenance 
ret, Ig of membership. It is making a deter- 
an agg mined bid to convert this into the 
ranges Union shop. Prominent in the corpo- 
n toaqm tion’s counter-demands is_ that 
st yea Uion ~membership in no circum- 
od arg tances be a condition of employ- 
muish ag ment (BW—Feb.1’47,p86). U. S. 
‘y indgg Steel wrote a maintenance-of-mem- 
” Sung bership clause into its contract at 
senses the behest of the National War La- 
home Dot Board but has never accepted the 
ranteq™ Union security principle. 
form im the case of Chrysler and the 
nitinggg United Auto Workers, no form of 
‘on of™@ “nion security is now provided. The 
ong iq COMpany won its unique position 

~ #@ among major motor firms at the price 
silroa™ Of having so many wildcat stoppages 

dengg that_ NWLB found the Chrysler 
»atheqg U-A.W. local too “irresponsible” to 
any ag D€ granted m, of m, In the current 
ulate 
b. 15 
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be rn a On > I 
HOT 


Conveniently located on the 
Boulevard, with all of Miami 
practically at its doorstep, 
this modern, 500-room hotel 
is ideal for your stay in this 
beautiful resort city 

Special attention to all 
airline passengers. Directly 
opposite Pan American 
Airways Office. Shops and 


\ 
Naltolic-ealisllaMeelaleie olicla. 


JOHN J.WOELFLE 
General‘ Manager 
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DIRECTLY_ON THE PARK 
OVERLOOKING BISCAYNE BAY 
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Looking out of an office window in a 
bustling city, the busy executive finds it 
difficult to visualize his organization 
transplanted to Iowa. But should he 
visit the prosperous Hawkeye state, it 
wouldn’t take long to convince him that 
here is Utopia for executives and works 


ers alike. 


Here are clean, busy cities, well-dis- 
tributed throughout the state, each with 
its quota of attractive homes and apart- 
ments, its parks, its schools, its country 
club. Here is a top-notch educational 


system with over 12,000 
schools. And here is an 
uncrowded state where 
long distances between 
office and home are un- 
heard of — ten minutes 
from office or plant to 
your home is average in 
any Iowa city. 

Industrialists relish the 
extra time they can spend 
out of doors, on their golf 
courses, in their gardens, 
or in the country-side ad- 
joining their city. 

Yes, the popularity of 
this mid-western state 
mounts as alert men real- 
ize the opportunities for 
work, facilities for play, 
and room to live. Bring 
your industry to IOWA, 
where happy workers 
mean success{ul industries 


To interested ti this valuable reference book 

ining a pl — of industrial opportu- 
nity in towa is available upon request. Included are 
vital istics on populati. isting industry, agri- 
culture, raw materials, markets, transportation, and 
oe. Write for your free copy now and 
see jw you can profit by bringing your plant to 


IOWA! Address 738 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 














New U.AW. Rift 


Allis-Chalmers issue | 
overshadowed by vicious uni 
scrap. State board delays | 
ruling on challenged ballots, 


The Allis-Chalmers strike 
was fogbound and snowbound 
waukee last week. 

Nature supplied the snow—] 
it which drifted the town int 
paralysis and stopped all picketiig 

Fog emanated from the W 
Employment Relations Board. |t | 
held an election two weeks earlier ; 
determine whether Local 248 of C.1.0 
United Auto Workers still hek 
jority in the plant after a bitt 
month strike. That election (B\\ —|'¢! 
1’47,p86) had obviously decided no: 
ing. 
> Mecsey Steps In—But more, 
more, than the resumption of ful] p: 
duction at A-C.’s home work 
snarled up. The strike had deycloy: 
into an issue for a vicious left-wi 
right-wing fight within the U.A.\. | 
threatened to split the country’s bigg: 
union right in half and upset the s 
bility of the C.1.O. 

Unable any longer to hold him: 
aloof, C.1.O. President Philip Mu 
called the U.A.W.’s warring leaders | 
his Pittsburgh office this week. I! 
summons followed a torrid U.A.\| 
meeting in Milwaukee at which t 
U.A.W.’s president Walter Reuthicr ¢ 
clared that his left-wing opponent 
headed by R. J. Thomas, vice-presider 
will destroy the U.A.W. in pursuit | 
their feud with the right-wing. Murs 
forcefully urged a quick settlement 
the Allis-Chalmers strike which he sce 
as the battleground in the auto wor 
ers’ factional war. 

Cleaning up the strike promises to) 

a considerable job. 
e Back-to-Work March—At the time 0 
the state labor board’s election, th 
West Allis plant was working with 
force of 4,384 out of a normal 11,61 
employees who belonged in the bargait 
ing unit which went on strike last Ap 
30. On the last working day of la 
week 4,581 production employed 
walked through picket lines and wet 
at their posts in the plant. 

The company vehemently asserts tha 
it has hired no new production peop! 
It claims that it has merely opencd 1 
doors for the return of those who struc 
last spring. Sole exception consists 0 
former workers who were in militia! 
service, and who have returned und 
their G.I. rights to reemployment. 
e Ballots Challenged—What mystifi 
outside observers is that the indcpet 
dent union got only 4,101 votes in th 
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61947 by Remington Rand, Inc. 


Could cost-heavy systems be fleecing YOUR pro! 


of facts that eliminates digging for information 
about quota, cred't, customer follow-up. 


‘HALLLED! 


WARNING: Keep your eye on controllable costs 
—or profits may suffer plenty. Many a long- 
accepted expense can be sharply reduced by 
simplifying systems and procedures through- 
out your business. 


EXAMPLE: Here’s what one firm gained by 
switching to a Kardex-simplified sales control: 
1 Closer control over accounts . . . sharper con- 

centration on profitable accounts, a reduction 


in selling expense on “deadwood”. 


2 Executive time saved by a picture comparison 


its ? 





3 Clerical time saved in preparing sales-to-quota 
figures. A new device computes percentages as an 
automatic by-product of Kardex signalling. 


Whether your costs are high in sales . . . purchas- 
ing... production . . . personnel . . . or inventory, 
RemingtonRandsystemscanslash your controllable 
costs. Call our local office for free 96-page systems 
analysis Graph-A-Matic Management Control. Or 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


Reminglon 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Cylinders should be designed with the shippers’ 
requirements in mind. In Hackney Anhydrous Ammonia 

Cylinders, for instance, there is a balanced relationship between 
diameter and over-all height. They can be easily, quickly and safely 
handled. And they save floor space as they can be safely stored 

in a vertical position. Hackney liquid chlorine, sulphur dioxide, as 
well as ammonia and other cylinders, are designed to assure 
lower shipping costs as well as faster, safer and easier handling. 


light weight and strength 


Strength and light weight should be balanced. 
One should not be sacrificed for the other. In 
Hackney Cylinders you are assured of a 
lightweight cylinder, yet one of adequate 
strength. This is made possible by the Hackney 
Deep Drawing Process, which assures uniform 





sidewall thickness and eliminates all excess material. Then, 
too, the physical qualities of Hackney Cylinders are improved by special 
heat-treating after complete fabrication. 


\ 
\ 
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While this feature may seem a factor of less 
importance in industrial selling, a wise shipper 
sees that his container reflects the high quality of 
his product. The Hackney Seamless Cylinder is 
handsome in appearance, for the cold drawing 
process results in a smooth, eye-appealing finish. 








Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 17 ¢ 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 e@ 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 





CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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R. J. Thomas, U.A.W. ex-president 
His fight to come back against in. 
cumbent Walter Reuther has injected 
new bitterness in the nation’s bigges! 
remaining strike—Allis-Chalmers. 





Jan. 26 election. “No union” got 117 
The U.A.W. local got 4,132. 

At the beginning of this week 17 bal- 
lots, challenged during the election, 
still were being considered by the labor 
board. All but two of the challenges 
were by U.A.W. If the board decides 
to count these votes (presumably 15 
were against U.A.W. or they would 
not have been challenged), then the 
U.A.W. local can lose its majority. 

A union must have a clear majority of 

all votes cast to qualify for certification 
under the Wisconsin Employment 
Peace Act. Hence, if U.A.W. loses its 
majority, its collective bargaining status 
will continue clouded. 
e Jurisdiction Challenged—The board 
has announced it will hold off its deci- 
sion until completing the count. ‘The 
independent union has warned the en- 
ployer not to bargain with any union 
that cannot show a clear majority while 
the legal situation remains unclarificd 
The company is refusing to negotiate 
lest it find itself in hot water for viola- 
tion of the state law. 

Local 248 originally challenged the 
state board’s right to hold an election 
in a plant where the union was alreac\ 
certihed by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Now that the election /1as 
been held Local 248 disputes the state 
board’s right to rule on the questioned 
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You don’t have to be a detective to detect something 

¢ special about a Statler Hotel. A warm welcome; 
friendly, old-fashioned hospitality; and courteous, in- 
terested service make it obvious that Statler is one 
place where you really are a guest! 




















2 Even a super-sleuth couldn’t find anything missing in 

e a Statler bathroom. Piles of snowy-white towels, cakes 
and cakes of lather-y soap, floods of steaming hot 
water, sterilized drinking glasses, even ice water on 
tap, and lots of other Statler conveniences. 





To solve the secret of a good night’s sleep, be an wnder- 

e cover man. Just climb under the covers of the bed that 
made Statler famous, and the foot-thick mattress with 
its 537 built-in coil springs will help you detect just 
how super-comfortable a bed can be. 





No mystery about the uniform excellence of Statler 

4, meals, either. They’re off to a good start with the finest 
foods money can buy. They’re made better by skilled 
Statler chefs. So, of course, they end up by being just 
about the best meals in any Statler city. 





at? LS 
HOTEY STATLER 


TT 


III 


And there’s one more clue to Statler’s popularity. 

e You don’t need bloodhounds to locate the business, 
shopping, or theater districts . . . they’re all conven- 
iently close when you stay at a Statler. 











HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON - BUFFALO - CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER-OPERATED 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 
WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 
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MORE AND MORE 
HEIN-WERNER HYDRAULIC JACKS 
TO MEET INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


Each month Hein-Werner continues to 
produce an increasing number of preci- 
sion-built, superior quality hydraulic jacks. 
Jacks that are proving their time and labor 
saving efficiency at 1,001 industrial appli- 
cations. 

Hein-Werner hydraulics are factory 
tested at 1% times their rated capacity... 
they’re dependable... they’re powerful. 
And best of all...they’re available now. 


Made in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 
30, 50 and 100 fons capacity. 
Consult your nearest industrial 
supply distributor or write us. 












ballots, instead claims that its :najp, 
is established. 

Meanwhile the state board adic, 
that, if no majority is establishe | by 
time the question of the challe: <¢; 
lots has been resolved, it wil) ho} 
runoff election between the U.\.\y,) 
cal and the independent union 
e Prospects—Unless Murray in ; 
something approaching a mir. cle ; 
West Allis strike seems likely to weat) 
on toward eventual disintegrati: 1. () 
the week end the back-to-wor\ ¢ 
picked up almost 100 more pri ductiy 
employees. 

Neither Local 248 nor the comp; 
seems likely to move far from its cst; 
lished position at the bargainin= ta} 
If the independent union should , 
the nod from the state board, thie str 
presumably would be settled in a hy; 
~—and in a welter of lawsuits and appe; 
from the loser. 
e Output Picks Up—Allis-Chalm 
plight, in terms of total production 
pacity, is by no means desperate. | 
West Allis it has almost 50% of 1 
mal force working. The people on { 
job include most of the skilled worke 
There is a sharp shortage of helpers ; 
laborers. 

At its other plants—of which six § 
ally signed contracts on terms equivale 
to what the company is currently off 
ing at West Allis—production is ¢0i 
full tilt, with 7,500 workers on the ji 


Revolt on the Rig 


Group of locals seced 
from Smelter Workers in prote 
against leftist leadership. Unio 
officers fight move in court. 














Probably the biggest, best-organi 
revolt so far against leftist leader 
of a C.1.O. union was spreading throu 
Connecticut this week, Initial ob 
tive is to withdraw 30,000 brass f2! 
cating and smelting workers from | 
100,000-member Mine, Mill & Smel 
Workers. By that maneuver, foes h 
to unseat M.M.S.W. president 
Robinson, long considered one 
C.1.0.’s left-wing leaders. 
© Question of Support—The revolt 
reminiscent of last year’s right-left fe 
in the United Furmiture Wor 
(BW—Aug.31’46,p82) and the Uni 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Worl 
(BW—Sep.21°46,p102). Those re’ 
were checked, principally because 13 
wing leaders could not muster 
strong interest necessary for a sustal 
fight against well-organized incumbe 

Leaders of the brass workers’ s¢ 
sion campaign believe they have 
grass-roots backing vital for succes 
their fight. Estimates last weck 4 
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4 FLIGHT-SELL THE COAST 
i in 19 hours! 


: Mpa From the aviation center of the NEW West 


3 ae More than 73% of the population of the Eleven Western 
he ety States lives in the three Coast States. 


he To flight-sell the key citids that supply these 12,117,484 


1 al 
| apped better-than-average customers, your itinerary need allow for 
: only 19 hours in the air! 
halme You will fly from thefthird largest civilian airport in the 
ction Nation — the only all-weather airport in Northern Califor- 
rate. nia, with instrument landing system, the C. A. A. glide system 
of ng and the Navy radar a control approach system. 

> on t 


The only airport in‘ Northern California with dual runways 


worke for safe and speedy arrivals and departures — heavy duty 


pers runways stressed 9 handle craft grossing more than 100 tons, 
six f Flying the Pacific was pioneered from Oakland Airport in 
tiivale 1927. In World! War II this was world headquarters and key 
ly off Pacific hopoff Base for Naval Transport Service. 

is gol Passenger or ,freight — coastwise, continental or transocean 
the jg — your Metropolitan Oakland factory will enjoy topflight 


air service. 
o 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


You will derive many other benefits and advantages from ag your 









cede western operation here. Read about them in our book of facts, figures 
and photographs. If you will tell us your requirements — in strict 
rote confidence/— we will prepare a special report applied directly to your 





problems {Write for free book today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
387 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Oakland 11, California, U. S. A. 


METROPOLITAN 
UAKLAND AREA 
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The NATURAL 
Industrial Center 
of the NEW West 
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“Built to stand abuse” 








GREED) 





made with 
Stack them to the ceiling ... 

jostle them on and off the delivery 
KE YSTONE truck . . . shove them around the 
restaurants and hotels... toss the 
bottles in and out .. . and Stod- 
dard Milk Bottle Crates will come 
up smiling. For théy’re built to 
“take it”... to withstand hard 
knocks day after day. 





F % Just a glance at the construction 

a will show you why. Steel bound 
corners are mortised and riveted. 

Heavy wire dividers, made of 

ry Keystone wire, are anchored into 

* the sides and ends. They act as 
brace-rods, further strengthening 
the case. 





Yes, we are glad that sturdy Key- 
stone wire adds its bit to the fine 
construction of Stoddard Crates. 


Dividers of IXeystone wire 
act as sturdy brace rods 







* Milk Botile Crate Co., Chicago 22, Illinois 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 


for all industrial purposes 






KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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indicated that at least 20% to 
the district's members were 
solidly in camp. 

Others were vacillating bef «© ., 
posing pressures. Despite repe: 
nouncements from M.M.S.W. ¢ it 4 
revolt had been checked, most ©. dex, 
was to the contrary. 

@ Protagonists—Importance that ‘he j 
ternational union attaches to the ;e 

is evident from the fact that Ro yinsy 
rushed to the scene for persona: dire 
tion of the union forces, Pitted again; 
him, guiding secession moves, is 2 long 
time foe, vn de J. Driscoll. Driscoll, 33 
has been an international represcitatiy 
of M.M.S.W. and has served as secr 
tary-treasurer of the state C.I.O. sing 
its organization in 1935. He also ; 
husband of Margaret Connors, [ridge 
port attorney who nearly upset form 
Rep. Clare Luce in the 1944 congre 
sional election. 

Driscoll has been a popular and w 
wavering opponent of Robinson, who 
he accuses of hewing too closely, an 
too consistently, to the Communi 
Party line. In 1942 Driscoll ran again 
Robinson for international president; 
M.M.S.W., and lost. Last year he su 
ported another right-winger, James | 
Leary, in a contest against Robins 
(BW—Sep.28’46,p110). 

e Disputed Canvass—Maijority mem 
bers of a canvassing committee, whi 

checked mail votes in the Leary conte: 
announced that Robinson had won } 
37,736 to 31,508, and that others on 
supporting ticket also had been elected 
Recently, however, minority membe: 
of the committee charged that L« 

actually had beaten Robinson, 30,” 
to 27,770. The group charged that 
majority had sanctioned a_varicty 

improper voting practices. 

Majority members admitted _ th 

they had tolerated “minor technical ¢ 
crepancies” but denied they could afte: 
the outcome of the election. 
e Choice—Foes of Robinson were le 
with two alternatives. They could 2 
peal the election result to the ne 
convention late this year, or they cov 
attempt an immediate fight against t 
Robinson forces. Counseled by Dr 
coll, they chose the latter. 

The secession move in the big D 

trict 6—with 55 of M.M.S.W.’s 3 
locals—followed quickly. Driscoll } 
close cooperation of John J. Mank: 
ski, district board member and 
staunch right-winger. 
e Action—In quick order 14 local 
ion executive boards sent members wt 
ten notification of special meetings “! 
consider withdrawing our local fr 
the M.M.S.W.” Members of 1!3 | 
these voted heavily to withdraw fro! 
the international union. Member: | 
the other local rejected the recommé 
dation. 

Secessionists then (1) returned cl 
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AS A READY-TO-OPERATE PLANT 
FOR MAKING ALUMINUM POWDER 


NOTE: 


AS A PRIME SITE AND STRUCTURES 
FOR GENERAL MANUFACTURING 


This plant was operated under Navy Contract by Aluminum Com- 


pany of America for the production by comminution process of powdered 
aluminum for explosives, and is known and identified as Navy-NOrd (F) 1244. 


Peacetime utility as it stands, ready to operate, is in the field of powdered aluminum for paint pig- 
ments and other applications. As a general-purpose plant, with present equipment removed, the facil- 
ity offers modern industrial buildings in a strategic location as to markets and transportation. The 
present developed area accommodates 100 employees and there is substantial room for expansion. 


LOCATION: The plant is on 32 acres of land, of which 
about 5 are improved, between the west bank of the 
Allegheny River and the Conemaugh Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, at Glassmere, Penna., across the river 
ree gaa Kensington, Penna., and 20 miles from Pitts- 
burgh. 

CAPACITY: 33,336,000 pounds annually of aluminum 
can be powdered by the comminution process. The instailed 
facilities are for a labor force of about 100. 

BUILDINGS: A total of 29,300 sq. ft. is covered by (a) 
Atomizer Bldg., one-story net floor area 9,300 sq. é., of 
concrete floor, brick walls, steel sash, poured gypsum 
ceiling, divided into seven furnace rooms, compressor 
room and 2 pig storage rooms; (b) Office Bldg., of brick 
walls and asphalt tile on concrete floor of 2,000 sq. ft.; 
(c) Wash-Locker Bldg., of 2,160 sq. ft., concrete floor 
and brick walls; (d) Boilerhouse of 400 sq. ft., of concrete 
and brick; (e) Drum-Storage building of 7,200 sq. ft., 
concrete and brick; (f) Tool Shed of wood frame; (g) Sifter 
Bidg., of 5,650 sq. ft. in two floors, of brick and concrete, 
and wood-on-steel 2nd floor; (h) Seven Sifter Bldgs., one 
story with 300 sq. ft. floor area each with concrete floors and 
= and steel frame and corrugated asbestos-covered steel 
siding. 

EQUIPMENT: Air compressor (986 C.F.M. at 15 p.s.i.) 
six powder sifting units with controls and accessories; 
seven 5,000-lb. capacity, 2-burner, steel shell, brick-lined 
remelting pa am furnaces; seven 2-burner, air preheat 
furnaces, steel shell and brick-lined; seven nozzle preheat 
furnaces, steel shell, brick-lined; seven dust-collector units, 
complete with essentials; floor scales, aluminum hopper 
buggies, storeroom equipment, maintenance equipment, 


lift trucks, steel platforms, etc., plus office furniture and 
equipment. Stoker-fired, 64-h.p., 100-lb. working pressure 
boiler installed; heating by unit heaters and radiators, and 
ventilating of atomizer rooms by 48” motor-driven venti- 
lators with dampers and controls. 


UTILITIES: East Deerfield township, Allegheny county 
water supply sewer disposal through eight 200-gals. septic 
tanks, in series, and beyond to cesspool through farm tile 
line. 

Power: West Pennsylvania Power Co. 

Gas from T. W. Phillips Gas & Oil Co. 


TRANSPORTATION: Siding to Pennsylvania R. R. Water- 
ways could be used. Highways via Route 28 to Arterials 
422 and 19. 

Final written proposals for the sale or lease as an alumi- 
num powder manufacturing plant, or as a facility for general 
manufacturing purposes, will be received by the War Assets 
Administration, Office of Real Property Disposal, Post 
Office Box 6432, Cleveland, Ohio, until 4:00 P.M., E. S. T., 
April 8, 1947, at which time all proposals will be publicly 
opened and read. Proposals should carry on the outside of 
sealed envelopes the identification: “Sealed Proposal for 
Glassmere Plant, NOrd (F) 1244”’. 

Credit terms for the purchase of this property may be 
arranged. And if you can qualify as a small business firm, 
you may make application for purchase through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which priority is second 
only to Federal agencies. Ask us how to make a bid and 
how to get full data on this offering. 

Information contained in this advertisement is not 
intended as a basis for negotiation. War Assets Adminis. 
tration reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. 


Address all specific inquiries to: 


AR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


EUCLID AVENUE AND EAST 13th STREET 


GOVERNMENT 
OWNED 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO SURPLUS PLANT 








ANNOUNCING the NEW 


AMP 
AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


. to reduce production costs 
without capital investment 


GLASS HOUSES SETTLE WITH NO STONES THROWN 


After 18 days of bargaining, the 1947 wage pattern for the glass industry 

worked out by representatives of the union and two companies which 1 
mally set the pace in the field. Signing what both sides regarded as a “vq 
satisfactory agreement” were (left to right): L. G. Bryan, vice-president, Libh4 
Owens-Ford Glass Co.; Sylvester Garrett, management’s labor relations co 


| will find it advantageous to con- 
sult their engineers or production managers 
regarding the possible savings inherent in the 
use of the new AMP Automatic Machine for 
making solderless electrical connections. 

Production speeds up to 3300 installations per 
hour, without skilled labor. Available for wire 
sizes 22 to 10 in a wide variety of types—ac- 
commodating either stranded or solid wire. 
If you manufacture a product having an electrisal circuit, it 


will pay you to investigate this MONEY-SAVER. Wire, 

write or telephone for full information. 
AIRCRAFT-MARINE PRODUCTS INC. 
1521-78 N. Fourth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Phone: 4-0101 


Sole Canadian Representative: F. Manley & Sons, Ltd. 
82 Adelaide Street, E., Toronto, Ont., Canada 





BElfone 


+ US, Pat. OF 


INTERCOM 





' 
vivid 


Ww 
\ine sant ne 
a3: ne iprillia! is 


SOUND SYSTEMS, INC 
1187 Essex Avenue 
Columbus 3, Ohio 


’ Export Office: 4900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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dinator; Joseph Preach president, C.I.O. Glass, Dacuate & Silica Sand Wo 
ers; and John Wilson, vice-president, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Co. The p 
provides 3¢ wage hikes, a $1.01 minimum, liberalized overtime. Women | 
the first time get the same rates as men. Cost to companics: 9¢ an hour mo 





ters and all records to the international, 
and (2) set up a new Provisional Metal- 
workers Council to which contracts and 
funds were turned over. 

First checkup showed 14,000 mem- 
bers in the new council, headed by 
Driscoll as chairman, and still affiliated 
with C.1.O. 

e Countermoves—Robinson countered 
by firing Driscoll and Mankowski, and 
by notifying the former—as a C.1.O. ofh- 
cial—that further “disruptive action” 

would be regarded as “interference by 
the C.I.O. in the internal affairs of an 
autonomous international union.” 

M.M.S.W. also sought court inter- 

vention on the grounds that the with- 
drawal was illegal. 
e Warming—Meanwhile, the interna- 
tional warned majority voters of the 13 
seceded locals that they have either 
(1) read themselves out of the local, 
leaving the local, its agreements, and its 
property intact, or (2) left themselves 
liable for expulsion from the union (in 
some cases it would mean loss of jobs) 
for action against the M.M.S.W. 

The warnings fell on deaf ears. And 
for the moment, at least, Robinson 
forces were too occupied fighting fur- 
ther defections to make any serious at- 
tempt to recoup these local losses. The 
union obviously was relying heavily on 
court aid, and on possible intervention 
by Philip Murray, president of the 





C.I.0., to attempt to cement the by 
* Unlikely—But the probability of \! 
ray’s interv ening on behalf of Rob 
is considered “slight. Robinson 
under fire at the 1946 re).: 
tion on a charge that he sought 
$5,000 loan from an employer. M 
over, any concrete move by Mur 
to bolster Robinson’s position W 
be opposed by those anxious to 
C.1.0. of left-ving influences. 

Loss of impending court tests 
not end the revolt of Driscoll’s for 
Most collective bargaining agreem: 
in brass fabricating aud smelting pl: 
expire in the next few months. | 
if the new Provisional Metalwor 
Council is beaten by injunctions, 
leaders say they now 
they could beat M.M.S.W. in co 
tive bargaining clections. 

e Afterward?—Since they want to 
in C.1.0., affiliation with one of 

major right-wing internationals 

be the “objective. Murray's U! 
Steelworkers—which also has alumir 
workers in its jurisdiction—is one | 


sibility. The Industrial Union 
Marine & aan ta Worker 
another, The latter, suffering * 


decimation since the war shipyard p 


gram ended, already has demonstr 


interest. } 
S.W. conferred with Driscoll in \\ 
bury last week. 
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FWD Trucks Provide 
on Fast, Safe, Sure 
- Transport of 
| Heavy Machinery or 
»' Material...On or Off 
aN the Road 









FWD towing trailer with power shovel up a seven per cent grade. 







Hauling power shovels and other heavy ma- 
chinery, huge loads of cement, bulky loads 
weighing 50 tons or more — those heavy-duty 
hauling jobs are usually entrusted to FWD 
four-wheel-drive trucks. 


The safety and surety — the reliable pulling 
power of both front and rear driving axles — 
the ability to move the load to location on or 
off the highway — these FWD advantages 
count heavily in this and other heavy-duty 
trucking operations. 


Wherever motor truck pertormance must be 
more than usually dependable—in heavy haul- 
ing, in highway or municipal service, in utility 
line construction and maintenance, in oil-field 
operations —- FWD four-wheel and six-wheel- 
drive trucks are rendering important service. 


AUTO COMPANY, CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONTARIO 





Wage Study 0 


Latimer report gives hg 
to guaranteed annual pay ply 


3 ; Li | 2 but legislation is unlikely ng 
Unions will press demands, 


Legal compulsion for a guaran, 


Makes Every Hour annual wage is not in sight. Some 


couragement, however, is given 

MM P fi t b ] | assured income plans in the report 
ore ro | a e: Murray W. Latimer to the adi 

board of the Office of War Mobilizay 

You can’t increase the number of hours in your & Reconversion. 

working day...but you can make each hour This OWMR board, under chain 

more productive. Mobilift’s maneuverability George Taylor, will hold its final ng 


a te cogs 0 glia 
saves time on every load—time that adds up to ing Feb. 25. It has awaited receipt 
the report before liquidating itself, 


extra tonnage and lower handling cost each day. lor plans to transmit Latimer’s gu, 
Thousands of American industries are cutting teed wage study to President Tr 
costs and increasing production with this effi- without recommendations. His com 


cient low-cost Lift Truck. Let our materials tee will, however, direct attention 
some phases of the report and sug: 


handling ener show you bow easily a further study by Truman’s ccong 
Mobilift system can be installed. advisory council. 

e Information Source—As OVW! 
promised Congress when $250,000 
allocated for the Latimer project (B 
—Apr.20'46,p92), the results of 
study will be used-largely as a fund 
information, Representatives of cit 
management or labor may turn to it 
helpful information on the subject 
guaranteed wages. 

Mimeographed copies, not geneq 

available, are 8 in. thick. Thin 
printed editions should be availd 
from the Government Printing Of 
about Apr. |. 
e Cost Under 69%?—It is suggested 
Latimer that revision of unemploym 
compensation laws to encourage in 
duction of guaranteed wage plans a 
to some degree, protect employ 
against severe losses, would aid : 
widespread acceptance of them by! 
agement. With proper safeguards, 
cost of such plans could be held to! 
than 6% of payroll, in Latim 
opinion. 

The report includes a number of ¢ 
studies of existing and discontin 
guaranteed wage plans; no one pli 
suggested as a model. It is recogni 
SALES OFFICES: that the plans have to be tailored t 

° i. —— 1 in 
een =. Aagoaers of po pag oe 
aie @, 16, vidual employer (BW—Oct.19°46,p 

amp gpg e Individual Problems—In the end, 
107 V.aiton St. N.W., Atianta, Ga. z a A 
guaranteed annual wage still remain 


matter for individual collective bar! 
ing. Organized labor will still press 
such plans and bolster their argume 
with parts of the Latimer report. So 
unions, like the United Steelwor 
(C.1.0.), will supplement the rep 


es P ; / with studies of their own. 
fertahs tthe a af Like other advances in working ¢ 


ditions, imposition of an annual W 








by the government, or even by arbi 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 
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Silent Partner of Your Night Run! 


Kelly’s reputation for delivering smoother 


@ He’s the unknown friend of the fleet 

operator . . . the man who molds your 
Kelly tires into the improved shape that pays 
off in longer mileage. 

And he’s only one of the experienced 
craftsmen whose care and skill have made 
Kelly dependability a tradition for 53 years. 

It’s because of them that the new Kelly 
will take more punishment than the average 
truck tire . . . that it’s stronger built to resist 


bruising and blowouts . . . that it’s safe. 


Make the new Kelly the silent partner of 


your night run—your day run, too, Cash in on 


operation, fewer delays and more revenue miles! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 
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TRUSSLESS 


AIGIDSTEEL 


CONSTRUCTION 











Cnuwed gouwe a. 


RicmwstEEL Construction by its very simplicity of desi 
assures lower maintenance cost throughout the life of the build- 
ing, a definite saving in your financial overhead. However, 
if it’s overhead space you're looking for in your new factory 
or warehouse, RicmsTEEL Construction still offers a sound 
solution. The truss-free design gives you clear headroom all the 
way up, as for the monorail track shown above. 


= =x 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


- 404 GRANITE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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This new manual shows you exactly 


From psychological effects of 
individual colors on people—to 
specific formulas for mixing col- 
ors to meet the requirements of 
artists, painters, decorators, etc. 
—this new manual brings to- 
gether the important pointers you 
should know in order to apply 





How to use COLORS 
more effectively 








colors for best effect. Compact 
and well illustrated, the book 


provides a unique yet simple system for speedy, accurate identification 
and selection of a wide variety of today’s standard and popular hues, 
tints, tones, and shades—including 242 formulas for mixing them. 
Clear descriptions of each are given and 96 are shown in their exact 


PRINCIPLES OF 


Color and Color Mixing 


Out By J. H. BUSTANOBY, Color Consultant 
130 pages, 7 x 97%, illustrated with color charts, $4.50 


coior. 





Just 











Tuts is an exceptionally useful guide for anyone concerned with mak- 
ing a discerning use of colors. Aside from the practical discussions of 
pigments, mediums and mixing procedures, 
usable facts on aesthetic values of color and the specific influence of 
color on our daily living. The book includes other important data on 


the legibility of colors, color combinations at a distance, and sensations 
caused by colors. A sound explanation of various color systems is given 
and the author’s original color charts are furnished as a new kind of 


key to effective color matching and mixing. 


1. Origin of Color 


3. Color Mixing 


4. How to Obtain. Standard 


and Popular Colors 
5. Color Individuality 
6. Color Sensation 
7. Color Psychology 
8. Color Systems 
9. 


Terms 


See this book 
10 DAYS FREE 
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9 chapters cover: 


2. Pigments and Mediums 


A Dictionary of Color 








tors, will have to await cer. 
ceptance on a voluntary bag. 
National War Labor Board 4; 
liberalization of the guaranteed 
week in the meat packiig jpg 
after the guarantees had already 
accepted in principle. ; 

The International Brotlicrhogfil 
Teamsters (A.F.L.) is winning , 
anteed work week in some of jt; ; 
ments, notably in Chicago. Hoy 
the National Trucking Com iss; 
clined to award it to truck driye 
New Hampshire because of dig 
conditions and the absence of ay 
ing practice. 


End of Unity Group 
Puts Squeeze on Cu 


Left-wing efforts to keep the ( 
mittee for Maritime Unity afloat 
apparently scuttled this week. C 
executive committeemen recomme 
that members—originally six ( 
unions and one small independent 
band the unity group. Joseph Cy 
they charged, had “rendered the C) 
ineffective for all practical pum 
when he resigned as its cochai 
(BW —Jan.4’47,p54). 

@ Protest—Curran, one of the organ 

of C.M.U. and president of the Nat 
Maritime Union, had been cochaif 

with Harry Bridges, president of th 
ternational Longshoremen’s & \j 
housemen’s Union. He resigned in 

test against what he said was 
munist domination of N.M.U. thr ga 
C.M.U. 

Subsequently, a left-right fight qi P® 
oped within N.M.U. over support 
Curran stand. First rounds went 
well-intrenched left. 

e Surprise—Breakup of the C\g 


esi 

















came as a general surprise, althoug! m 
C.M.U. support for Curran was gj a, 
ing, and although the Marine Engi 
Beneficial Assn. recently rejected 
rect appeal by Bridges to back C\ an 


The unity group’s executive « 
tee said there is a “desperate necd 
C.M.U. to protect wage standards 
working conditions against “a ship 
ers’ offensive on June 15” when pr 
contracts expire. But, they said, the 
ran-kindled ‘“‘confusion and disuni 
N.M.U. has made further collabou 
impossible. 
eOn the Spot—Curran immedi 
hailed C.M.U.’s demise as “a 
victory for the rank-and-file” of ¥. 
But Curran had been placed on a! 
time hot spot. Leftist foes in C 
had emphasized, in their statem 
that Curran must shoulder sole re 
sibility for C.M.U.’s dissolution. 

Unless he can win substantial 
for seamen in forthcoming N.M.U 
gotiations, Curran foes will make cm ts 
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The Universal “Jeep” is the ideal service car for 
garages, service stations, cab and public trans- 
portation companies and fleet operators. 

It gets through the thickest traffic in the quick- 
est time. It carries mechanics and has room for 
tools, spare tires, batteries, extra parts and equip- 
ment. The center power-take-off can power an 
air compressor for tire inflation. 

When cars are stalled in residential driveways 
and narrow streets, the “Jeep” with its 4-wheel 
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he versatile, sure-footed “Jeep” bucks heavy snow 
irifts and with a snow plow attachmentclearsplant _- 
ds, walks and driveways in a matter of minutes. _ 


The BEST ANSWER 
to a SERVICE CALL 





traction can go around the disabled vehicle and 
get in best position for towing or pushing. 
With its unique combination of 2-wheel drive 
for highway speed and economy, and 4-wheel 
drive for extra pulling power and more traction 
through mud, sand or snow, the “Jeep” delivers 
top-notch performance over a wide range of 
operating conditions. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio 
MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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POWERED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
WILLYS-OVERLAND 
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Involved in hotel ownership, man- 
agement, financing or counseling? A 
building boom is coming. More hotels 
mean more competition. Avoid mis- 
takes when you design, build, modernize 
or equip your hotel by consulting us. 


Write Today — No Obligation 


INCORPORATED 
9TH & SIDNEY , ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


America’s most experienced hotel designers 
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C.1.0.’s best answer to charges of 
“union carpetbagging” in the South 
for years has been “Miss Lucy.” ‘To 
workers and employers below the 
Mason and Dixon Line, that identi- 
fies Miss Lucy Randolph Mason. 
Elderly and white-haired, a Virginian 
to her toes, she is the union’s most 
respected southern representative. 

To many, she represents the fus- 
ing of the Old South and the New 
South, and is living proof that the 
two are not irreconcilable. Actually 
she is only one of a steadily growing 
bloc in all walks of Southern life who 
could be so described. But “Miss 
Lucy” is always singled out because 
she is the most dramatic of them all. 
e Her Ministry—Miss Mason is a 
descendant of the Mason and Ran- 
dolph families—important names in 
Virginia history. Her father and 
grandfather were Episcopal ministers. 
If she had been a man, she fre- 
quently comments, she would have 
followed in their footsteps. She con- 
siders her labor work as ministry of 
a different nature. 

“Miss Lucy” received the cus- 
tomary education for girls in Vir- 
ginia’s “blueblood” families. Later 
her career began to veer from the 
usual, At 22, she became a stenogra- 
pher and a volunteer worker among 
women workers in Richmond. 

It was a short step into what was 

then a bold advocacy of women’s suf- 
frage. Meanwhile, a job as secretary 
of the Richmond Young Women’s 
Christian Assn. kept her close to the 
problem of women in industrial em- 
ployment. Her present interest in 
labor stems from that beginning. 
e Civil Liberties Work—From 1932 
to 1937 Miss Mason was secretary of 
the National Consumers League, in 
New York. Then C.1.O. enlisted her 
as its public relations representative 
in the South. Currently, she han- 
dles charges of civil liberties viola- 
tions in “Operation Dixie” for C.I.O. 

That job could be the spark in a 





Miss Lucy—Southern Blue Blood for the C..0 


tinderbox; handled by “Miss {uc 
it has resulted in a minim im’ 
trouble for C.1.O. 

e Unafraid—Miss Lucy goes a)y 
into towns from which male C|() 
organizers have been forcefully @. 
pelled. Law enforcement office: 
ceive a ladylike tongue-lashing 

a warning of federal prosecution; mip. 
isters and civic leaders are woii oye: 
by charm and pointed argumei't, int 
a conviction that C.1.O. should } 
given a chance to contact workers, |; 
usually works. 

Some management people rc; 
like her. Others have called}, 
everything from a “meddling ¢ 
spinster” to a “dangerous Rei.” 
e Another Word for It—Two-thir 
of her time is spent in traveling 
Corporation lawyers, whom 
tackles at the end of a long, fast tr 
marvel at her vitality. Demurcly, s) 
says it’s due to “spiritual motivatio) 
... for those things that will make 
life better.” The attorneys have ay. 
other word for it—one, however, thi 
they don’t use in talking about “Mis 
Lucy.” 





Miss Lucy Randolph Mason 





of that point. His “great victory” in 
C.M.U. may be tumed into a personal 
defeat within his own N.M.U. 

Meanwhile, another maritime unity 
move—slanted to the right—was attract- 
ing some attention. Vincent Malone, 
president of the independent Marine 
Firemen’s Union, announced this week 
that nine A.F.L., C.1.O., and inde- 
pendent unions have agreed to be repre- 
sented at a conference in March. 

Their first objective is “‘a solid and 
cooperative” front on labor and mari- 


time legislation. There 1s talk, tov, 
working out a united wage program. | 
extremely unlikely at this time t 
many of the unions, particularly t! 
in A.F.L., will be willing to go al 
to that extent. 

Apparently such a development wo 
not be opposed by all shipping emp: 
ers. This week spokesmen for a gv 
of operators urged Congress not to‘ 
law industrywide bargaining. To 4 
they said, would be to invite “u 
chaos in collective bargaining.” 
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The Labor government will not fall as a result of this week's coal crisis 
in Britain. 

Nor will London compromise more than temporarily its bold plans for 
a broad socialization of industry along the lines of a planned economy (page 
109). 

Despite his bitter denunciation-of Labor “bungling,” Winston Churchill 
all week carefully shied away from any suggestion that the opposition parties 
have any better plan to offer now. 





te 
As a result of the crisis, however, you can expect some significant 
developments in Britain which will importantly affect U. S. business: 


(1) London‘s export drive almost certainly will have to be cut back— 
at least temporarily. This should reduce competition for American exporters, 
especially in machinery and transport-equipment lines. 

(2) Britain is likely to speed up purchases of essential equipment and 
raw materials in the U. S. This could lead to quick absorption of the American 
loan reserves and a later plea for a second credit. 

(3) The Labor government, seeing that it cannot stand the drain of 
protecting the long Empire lifelines, may seek to shift the responsibility in 
certain strategic spots to the U. S. If this develops, the most likely area would 
be in the Middle East where U. S. oil holdings now exceed those of the British. 

a 

Internationally, Britain’s economic plight is likely to cause serious reper- 
cussions. 

Dissatisfied units of the Empire, probably led by India, will be emboldened 
to press weakened London for independence. 

Washington’s position in the U. N. is undermined by the widespread 
knowledge of the true weakness of its major ally in the diplomatic battles 
with Moscow. 

More than ever, the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. are the two powers shaping 
world policy today. 











° 
House squabbling over the reciprocal trade program is not expected to 
have much effect on current negotiations with the 18 nations which will 








assemble at Geneva, Switzerland, on Apr. 7 to negotiate a mass tariff deal 
(page 6). 

It has been a foregone conclusion since the November elections that 
everyone—including the U. S.—will bargain cautiously. Tariff cuts will be 


small, both in size and in number. 
a 


While congressional antagonism to the reciprocal trade program can 
probably be stalled at least until renewal of the act comes due next year, 
no such compromise is likely on the International Trade Organization. 


Because of this, Will Clayton, Under Secretary of State, can be 
expected to: 

(1) Push the mass negotiation of trade agreements at Geneva. The 
aim is to reestablish the unconditional most-favored-nation principle in the 
trade policies of as many countries as possible—without waiting for ITO. 

(2) Watch Congress closely for its reaction to the ITO program as it is 
debated at Geneva. If the reaction is unfavorable, Clayton may resort to a 
delaying strategy in the hope that next year’s election will return to Congress 
a Democratic majority that would be more favorable to the program. 

By taking with him to Geneva a large advisory group of business leaders, 
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Clayton hopes to win an important following for whichever strategy he finds 


it necessary to pursue. 
& 


Washington’s German policies will be given a boost by the Herbert 
Hoover mission. 

Hoover solidly backs the stand of Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay that Germany 
must be put on its feet and made to earn its own way. 

When the Hoover report is brought back to Washington it will cover not 
only food but the whole problem of economic rehabilitation. 

Recommendations—this time from a prominent Republican—will back 
the Administration's program of making Western Germany economically 
self-sufficient. 

Since any concessions to industrial recovery will be allowed only so that 
Germans can buy imported foods and raw materials, the country will not 
become militarily self-sufficient. 














The plan is expected: 

(1) To boost economic recovery in Western Europe by providing German 
coal in return for supplies of food and fertilizer; 

(2) To tempt Russia to join the Anglo-U. S. bloc in the hope of winning 
a steady flow of reparations in the form of badly needed machinery made to 


Soviet specifications. 
e 


China is rapidly approaching a state of complete economic collapse. It 
should be written off as a market in the foreseeable future. 

Inflation is now completely out of control; a military showdown with the 
Communists is inevitable; industry threatens to come to a standstill. 

Don’t be surprised if T. V. Soong and other enlightened leaders in the 
Chiang Kai-shek government resign soon. 

Key man in any new government will almost inevitably be Chen Cheng, 
the generalissimo’s chief of staff and self-styled successor. 

“ 

If you’re in the foreign travel business (page 19) don’t put too much 

stock in a booming business before 1948—-except in nearby countries in this 














hemisphere. 

While passports are now being granted to tourists, Washington demands 
that each traveler have a two-way reservation on ship or plane, and some 
guarantee of hotel reservations overseas. 

. 

Latin Americans, eager to garner tourist dollars to replace the wartime 
flow of U. S. funds collected in payment for strategic commodities, are 
rushing for 1947 business. 

Mexico has just revealed that U. S. tourists spent $78 million in that 
country last year, or $3.90 for every Mexican. 

Aware that all South America collected only $12 million in U. S. tourist 
dollars the last year before the war, the ten republics south of Panama are 
preparing to inaugurate tourist drives in the U. S. in the hope of doubling this 


total in 1947. 
* 


Trademark owners will benefit from a new law which gives them added 
protection in foreign countries. 








A summary of the new Lanham Trademark Act and what it does is avail- 
able for 25¢ from the U. S. Trade Mark Assn., 525 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 15, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ouble Meaning in Coal Crisis 


Industrial paralysis dramatizes necessity for revising 
zins economic budget. Resources are inadequate to meet the 
ands for greater exports and domestic reconstruction 


ONDON—Industrial paralysis now 
;a large part of Britain as a result 
power cuts imposed by the coal 
ne-made doubly acute by unusually 
“e winter weather. 

he worst of this crisis may pass al- 
t as quickly as it came once normal 
sport is restored. : 
owever, it has effectively dramatized 
narrowness of the margin on which 
country is living and the necessity 
revamping the nation’s economic 
et. 

ompromise Possible—But the Labor 
mment will not fall, despite Con- 
tives’ wishful thinking and the 
cism by Winston Churchill. 

here will be no retreat from the eco- 
sic policy of nationalization which is 
pdamental Socialist principle. 

here may be a compromise on the 
at tight-belt policy, Imports may 
idened to appease consumers, at the 
of precious hard currencies. And 
pressure to expand exports may be 
i-temporarily. 

ck of Resources—The fact is that 
government had already begun to 
nize that Britain’s manpower, raw 
tials, and industrial plant are inade- 
¢ to meet these demands: (1) greatly 
ased exports, and (2) a ten-year 
etic reconstruction program which 
bofhicially estimated to cost $50 bil- 


e economy was heading for a log- 
even before the coal crisis reduced 
uction first about 15% and then 
enly another 20% or more. Curtail- 
was overdue at some point in the 
mment’s commitments: if not in 
ousing program or capital replace- 
and. development, then in overseas 
d forces or military production. 

ite Paper Coming—Although con- 
tion of manpower cannot be ruled 
no such drastic remedy is likely in 
prthcoming white paper now being 
nered out at cabinet level. Implicit 
le paper will be the government’s 
0 cut by well over half the current 
bower deficit of 750,000. 
he paper will call for greater produc- 
all round. Concrete proposals tying 
increases to high output do not 
tin the cards. 
port Goal—At the same time, plans 
le for the increase of imports to 
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well above the 1946 figure of $5,200,- 
000,000 (70% of 1938 volume), per- 
haps to as high as $6,300,000,000 
(about 85% of 1938 volume). Addi- 
tional supplies of foodstuffs, raw mate- 
rials, and machinery can be expected to 
ease the strains set up by trying to do 
too much with too little. 

There will be no backing up, for the 
present, on the export front. The cur- 
rent crisis, however, may prevent any 
expansion of exports above 1946 levels 
during the first half of 1947. But the 
aim is to boost exports for the closing 
months of this year to 50% above 1938. 

Failure to achieve this objective would 
make it impossible to reduce the 1947 
deficit on international account from the 
1946 total of $1,900,000,000 to the tar- 
get figure of about $1,000,000,000. 

e Shortages Spread—The essence of the 
coal famine is the fact that with 1946 
coal production down 15% from 1938, 
supplies have been insufiicient to meet 


the smail export allocation plus local 
needs. 

Britain has nothing but past neglect 
to blame for the present position of coal, 
the one raw material with which it is 
well endowed. Other critical shortages 
are spreading. 

Supplies of timber, plywood, pulp, 
lead, jute, hemp, and linseed oil have 
been insufficient to keep employed labor 
available to use them, The supply posi 
tion is tight and shortages threaten in 
hides, leather, sulphuric acid, alkalis, 
iron and steel scrap, copper, zinc, and 
materials for plastics. 

Although the output of iron and stecl 

in 1946 was running at peak levels, 
stee] is also in short supply owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining imports equal 
to prewar. 
e Civilian. Work Force Declines—The 
almost universal shortage of manpower 
is treated as problem No. 1 in the recent 
white paper on Britain’s economic posi- 
tion. ‘he total working population, at 
20,324,060, is more than half a million 
ereater than it was in 1939. However, 
increased demands of the armed forces 
and of national and local government 
have produced a net reduction of about 
a quarter of a million in the working 
population available for civilian produc- 
tion and distribution 

One 
undermanning of the older staple indus- 
tries—many of them noted for low wages 
and poor working conditions. 

On top of these difficulties, and partly 


of the most serious problems is 














A British freight engine at Manchester is stopped by a blizzard that has inten- 
sified Britain’s worst fuel crisis. In the words of Prime Minister Attlee: “Nearly 
40,000 loaded cars are immovable at collieries. . . . Railways are blocked. . . . 
Tunnels have been made impassable. . . . At docks and quays the loading 


equipment has been frozen. . . 


. We face an emergency of utmost gravity.” 
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| BRITISH TRADE UP 


Export volume passes 1938 mark 
but the 1950 goal is a long way off 
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Although December holidays cut 
British.exports sharply, in the fourth 
quarter they reached 112% of 1938 
physical volume. The average for all 
of 1946 was equal to 1938 volume. In 
value, British exports of £911,700,000 
last year (nominally $3,647,000,000) 
were nearly double the 1938 figure. 
Only 1920 beats this total. With re- 
tained imports higher than in the pre- 
vious year, Britain’s unfavorable trade 


balance in 1946 was $1,343,000,000. 











because of them, productivity is below 
prewar levels. 

More often than not, lower output 

per man-hour is caused by shortages (in- 
cluding irregular deliveries) of raw mate- 
rials and components rather than by any 
lack of will to work. Another factor is 
that more than one-third of the labor 
force has changed jobs since the war 
ended. 
e Pace Too Fast?—No official figures are 
available on productivity. An informed 
estimate puts output per worker in man- 
ufacturing industry at about 70% of 
prewar. Workers are reaching 90% to 
95% of their prewar output on jobs 
they actually tackle. 

In terms of resources available, the 
pace of industrial reconversion may have 
been too fast in some sectors of the econ- 
omy. By the end of 1946, some 300 
government-built war factories (about 
75% of the total), capable of employing 
between 300,000 and 400,000 workers, 
had been turned over to private industry. 
By the same date, approval had been 
given to 2,736 projects for new factories 
and extensions that were estimated to 
cost $475,000,000 and to employ 365,- 
000 workers. 

Because many of the new projects 
have been for light industry producing 
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household appliances—such as electric 
heaters and vacuum cleaners—the load 
on electricity supply has increased. This 
has exaggerated the drain on manpower 
and materials. 

The Labor government is naturally 

getting the blame for the present set- 
back, though it is generally agreed that 
coal nationalization was essential and 
that otherwise the coal position would 
have been even worse. 
e Export Picture—The present paralysis 
of production will inevitably slow down 
Britain’s export drive, not only through 
direct loss in finished goods output but 
also through the indirect effects of stop- 
pages on components output. The 
country has been deprived this year of 
export goods worth millions of pounds. 
The temporary halt in production will 
not importantly affect the long-term 
position, however. 

During 1946, Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments position took one turn for the 
better and three for the worse: 

e Thanks to an unexpectedly rapid ex- 
pansion of exports up to July, the deficit 
on international account was in the 
neighborhood of $1,900,000,000 instead 
of the $3,000,000,000 figure that was 
estimated at the Washington loan dis- 
cussions. 

e By contrast, the proposals made then 
for settlement of Britain’s $14 billion 
accumulated sterling balances, including 
a major write-down of their value, now 
appear far from realistic. ‘These balances 
are likely to impose a heavier annual 
burden in the future than has been ex- 
pected. Recently they have been used 
in order to purchase a much larger pro- 
portion of British exports than the 
country could afford to supply in pay- 
ment of war debts. 

e Moreover, largely owing to the slow 
recovery of Western Europe, Britain 
has had to import substantially more 
foodstuffs than prewar from hard cur- 
rency areas such as the United States 
and Canada and less from countries 
like Holland and Denmark. This has 
caused an excessive expenditure of dollar 
loans on the purchase of other than 
capital equipment. 

e This has also highlighted the fact 
that Britain’s excess exports to soft cur- 
rency countries in Western Europe are 
bringing in currencies that will remain 
unconvertible long after the pound is 
made convertible for current transac- 
tions in July. 

e Dollar Relation—Whether _ sterling 
convertibility will strengthen the posi- 
tion of the pound in world trade or 
cause such a drain on Britain’s dollar 
reserves as to weaken sterling irretriev- 
ably will depend on two things: (1) 
Britain’s ability to supply its sterling 
creditors with goods they need, and (2) 
the relation between the supply po- 
sition of American capital goods and 
the total dollars that the United States 








is making available through 
imports. 

If American capital equipn 
free supply in late 1947, while do 
from the U. S. are becoming sc.rce, ; 
London will find the drain on ¢ 
reserves impossible to cope with, 
e Shaky Position—Even assumiiie fy 
ble breaks for Britain, both in se 
accumulated balances and in han 
sterling convertibility, the internat; 
economic position will remain preg 
ous. It now appears unlikely that ing 
trial production will be high cnough 
the next three years to permit 
achievement of the export target 75 
above 1938 volume. " 

This need not mean, of course, 4 

the country will be unable to balg 
payments on current account. Baly 
could be struck at a somewhat Jp, 
level, with both imports and exp 
trimmed below target figures that h 
been set. 
e Alternative—Since production is 
key to the problem, there is one alte 
tive, if not an actual prerequisite to} 
ancing payments at any level: Brit 
could spend the dollar loan at a fz 
rate, thus giving a freer rein to Br 
industry, and then it could borrow m 
in the U.S. and Canada on comg 
cial loans. 

This would increase Britain’s gam 
—and America’s. But it may prove ¢s 
tial for the British government to : 
plement a new production policy 
home with such a policy abroad if} 
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Dollars fly to Europe when toy 
stellations like this fly to the | 
Made by a Czechoslovakian toy 
the plane is one of many 6 
commodities aimed at luring 4 
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How would you like to live in one of these attractive modern 
homes, nestled deep in the hills of West Virginia, for only $18 
per month rent? 

Well, if you were a Bituminous Coal miner, you might be 
able to do so! For that is the average monthly rental of these 
handsome little homes built by a coal-mining company to 
house its employees. 

Not all coal miners, of course, live in homes as fine and new 
as those you see pictured above. But these are typical of the 
best, and they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, 
in increasing numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, 
sanitation, recreation, and other aspects of community living. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
oy Gj Bituminous Coal miners own their homes or rent from private 
1¢ Ul landlords; the remaining one-third live in company-owned 


vim houses ... at a national average rental of $11.50 per month! 
 & 
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MODERN HOMES 
ONTH RENT! 











MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal 
mines are the most productive —and pay the 
best wages—on earth. The miners’ average 
pay in recent months has exceeded $60 for 
a work week of less than 43 hours, including 
travel time. And thousands of coal miners 
earn steadily from $90 to $100 a week. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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with the FLETCHER 


Ticangulae DESK 


Scientifically designed to pro- 
vide a working area that allows 
full use of both arms. A span of 
6 feet—normal for a man—is 
provided along the face. With- 
out stretching, the arms sweep 
the entire top — eliminating 
reaching, unnecessary motions 
and fatigue. This is only one of 
-_ many exclusive advantages to 
this truly modern business aid. 
See it today. At all better stores. 


Furniture Division Fletcher Aviation Corp. 
PASADENA 1 e CALIFORNIA 








CanaADpIAn 


MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


Canadian manufac- 
turer in heavy industry 
in Ontario now having 
ten million dollars an- 
nual sales has plant ca- 
pacity warranting the 
taking on of additional 
lines to build for Ameri- 
can Companies desir- 
ous of placing their 
product on Canadian 
or export market. 

If your company can util- 
ize plant with heavy ma- 
chining. forging and plate 
shop capacity write 

Box 529, Business Week 


330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
PRINCIPALS ONLY—NO BROKERS 




















ish industry is to be put into high gear 
and the country is to be saved from a de- 
cline to the rank of a second rate eco- 
nomic power, 


PAPER MILL FOR INDIA 


CALCUTTA-In paper-short India, 
where newsprint is rationed and even 
large business houses re-use envelopes, 
there will soon be a new paper factory. 

A group of leading Calcutta indus- 
trialists organized the new concern, 
United Board & Paper Mills, Ltd., with 
capital of $3,000,000. It should begin 
production in about a year. 

With the technical aid of Paper Mill 
Equipment, Ltd., Montreal, United will 
take over two working board mills with 
total capacity of 25 tons daily. It will set 
up a 50-ton-a-day plant to produce pack- 
ing, writing, and printing paper, and 
establish a plant to make greaseproof 
paper. 

At present India has 15 mills with a 
combined output of around 100,000 
long tons of paper annually. 


NEW PHONES FOR WARSAW 


A British firm, Automatic Telephone 
& Electric Co. of Liverpool, has landed 
a $3,000,000 contract to install auto- 
matic telephone equipment in Warsaw. 
The buying agency is the Polish post- 
office. 

A part of Poland’s reconstruction 
plan, the telephone installation is to 
take place over the next three years. 
The transaction is being carried out on 
a short-term sterling credit. 


ISLAND SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Liquidation of war goods on scattered 
Pacific islands (BW—Feb.8’47,p28) has 
meant jobs for several West Coast con- 
struction firms. 

Marsman Co. of California and the 
Vinnell Co. are examples. They have 
been hired by the Chinese government 
to inventory, assemble, and pack for 
shipment some $584 million of U. S. 
war surpluses. 

China got this surplus in a grab-bag 
deal, the U. S. putting up the money 
for payment. The surplus was sold “as 
is, where is.” It’s located on Guam, 
Saipan, Tinian, Okinawa, Iwo Jima, 
Peleliu, Kwajalein, Los Negros, Ulithi, 
New Guinea, Majuro, Roi, Namur, 
Wake, Eniwetok, Marcus, and Makin— 
all names of World War II fame. 

China will remove all the surplus it 
can use in its reconstruction and sell the 
rest to other foreign buyers. The dumps 
include foodstuffs, heavy construction 
equipment, automobiles, tires, electrical 
and plumbing supplies. 

Marsman will handle a half-million 
tons of surplus on Okinawa. Vinnell is 
taking care of surplus on the 16 other 








islands. To do the job, both finy 
pect to fly 300 to 400 personnel tf AD 
onely island outposts. 

Pacific Overseas Airlines, Oy 
Calif., which has now bought ; 
C-54’s, is starting this week to fy 
struction gangs and experts iT 





Pacific bases. Pan American, wit| i 
lar flights to some of the island 
help—hawing already hired 2() filaxai 


sonnel tor field staff jobs on a 
dozen ‘island air fields. 


PERU TO EXPLOIT OIL 


The Peruvian government has gry 
oil exploration and exploitation righ 
the Sachura Desert. Details of a coy 
with a foreign company, the Int 
tional Petroleum Co., signed on 
16, 1946, have just been revealed, 
area is southeast of Peru’s present 
ducing fields (map). 

The company will undertake ex; 
tions during at least three years 
at most seven years. Results will be 
mediately communicated to the | 
tion of Mines & Petroleum of 
Peruvian government. 

After the third year, and in ead 
the four following years, the com 
will return to the government « 
large areas. Thus, at the expiratio 
the contract, the company will 1 
at the most 30% of the study an 
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emg concession. The compan, whet 
ose all rights to the returned arc], ° 
well as to the wells drilled on then ee : 
The Peruvian government will re) yore 
the following compensations: $1, es 
000 for the lease of the lands, of y*° 
$1,000,000 will be paid in adg st 
without interest and not redeemp 8" 
even if all the area is abandoned b “ 
ona. f Chew 
e government will also rh’ 
$154,000 for the petroleum sectw bool 
eae Tawtinen 
ing f. 
“a ms sinc 
Toloro ct on 
PERU sent 1 
'Y yy ttc 
WY Eo Field ng “ 
‘ s oe Gy Prospect 25.0 
the National School of EnginqifT th 
and about $50,000 for the San i. k 
de Piura National College. Avs 6 
The government will receive 4 prs 
$1,380,000 for public works. Pa? te 
this will go to the improvement ‘ &: ie 
Pan-American Highway. Wind 
In all, Peru will get about $6.00) Obi 
for the seven-year concession. bel : 
Finance & Commerce Minister fede 
uel Vasquez Diaz has given this 00 me 


ance to business: Dangers of bureat bed ¥ 
and political influence will po" * 
nationalization of the petroleu! 
dustry. 
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migration Eased 


Labor shortage leads to a 
axation of restrictions. Farm 
orkers, miners, lumbermen are 
ong groups affected. 


OTTAWA-Shortage of labor in 
nada’s primary industries led last 
k to eacation of immigration re- 
ictions. 
nterim Policy—Pending settlement of 
permanent immigration policy, aimed 
increasing population without saturat- 
b the labor market, James A. Glen, 
inister of Mines & Resources, has an- 
need an interim arrangement for 
ing immigration rules. 
Farm laborers may enter the country 
engage in assured farm employment. 
mons experienced in mining, lumber- 
p, or logging, with a sure job in those 
justries, will be admitted. Glen also 
Jened the classes of relatives of Cana- 
n residents who are eligible to enter. 


ieir Canadian sponsors “must still as- 


1¢ responsibility for their placement 
support. 
Who Is Eligible—Last year, in the first 
stwar relaxation, a Canadian resident 
s permitted to bring in a wife or an 
married child under 18 years. Now he 
also bring in a widowed daughter 
sister. A farmer able to establish an 
migrant on a farm may secure the 
nission of a son, son-in-law, father-in- 
father, brother, brother-in-law, 


phew, or uncle. 


‘ew arrangements are chiefly appli- 
le to would-be immigrants from the 
tinent of Europe. Although main- 
ing fairly tight immigration restric- 
ms since 1930, Canada has been less 
ct on immigration from Britain. At 
ent no British Isles residents who 
mt to come to Canada are barred, pro- 
ing they are able to meet the health 
ndards. Immigration officials estimate 
t25,000 to 50,000 people may enter 
ler the new regulations in the next 
Fades Won’t Move—Meanwhile, 
ployment agencies can’t persuade 
le to move from unemployment 
kets to the backwoods and farms 
ere work is plentiful. The border city 
Windsor, for instance, where the 
omobile factories have been operat- 
below capacity, is seeking help from 
' federal government. It asserts some 
0 men are out of work. The unem- 
wed Windsorites, however, would 
her wait for a job in the city to turn 
than to go to the farms, the bush, 
the mines. 
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@Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
tural aid to physical 
tness, mental alertness, 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 210 Elkhart, indiana “PHYSICAL FITNESS", 





Mustc Wire— 


-003'' to .200°° 
Bright - tinned al- 
loy-coated. 


Warehouse 
Stocks 
WORCESTER 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
JOHNSON 


STEEL & WIRE CO., INC. 
Worcester 7, Mass. 
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| Research @ Deveiopment 
Installation of Programs for 
Increasing and Protecting Profits 
Covering: Sales, Administration, Engineer- 
ing, Manufacturing, Industrial Relations, 
Wage Incentives and Methods 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 

















For COMPET ENT 
> PHOTOGRAPHIC 
2 SERVICE in the u.s. 


= and Canada, deal with pro- 
719 NOt © fessional photographic studios 
which display this emblem. 
Get new 1947 Classified Directory free. Lists 
competent photographers geographically 
and by name, with key to special services. 
A big help when you need photographs 
from out-of-town. Ready soon. A request on 
your letterhead will bring it. 
Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS’N OF AMERICA 
520 Caxton Building Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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In the minds of advertising men, 
the audience of this magazine 
wields unusual influence in the 
purchase of business-goods. In 
1946, this magazine carried more 
pages of business-goods advertising 
than all other general-business 
magazines... COMBINED. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 155.5 152.8 143.0 175.1 
ES ee 50.0 49.0 45.5 66.4 
CME as es one 81.5 80.9 78.1 89.8 

Bonds 
Industrial. ......123.6 123.5 123.6 124.4 
Railroad ....... 114.5 114.6 113.8 119.8 
BPR oe wiatata 2% 112.5 113.0 111.4 115.9 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Stocks Waver—And Recover 


Despite all last week’s favorable Dow 
Theory “signals,” New York Stock Ex- 
change trading opened in very sober 
fashion this week. 

At no time did Monday’s Big Board 
session reveal any of the buying enthu- 
siasm Wall Street generally had €Xx- 
pected. Instead, it was soon evident 
that stock market participants had sud- 
denly become more than a bit jittery. 
And prices finally started to melt rap- 
idly under the onslaught of a deter- 
mined last-minute wave of profit-taking. 
It was the market’s worst setback in 
almost a month. 

Tuesday saw some follow-through of 
this sudden turnabout in trader senti- 
ment. Soon after trading opened, addi- 
tional sizable losses were marked up 
for some of Monday’s biggest losers. 
@ Pick-Up on Tuesday—W all Street had 
no reasons to account for this sudden 
turn to pessimism. True, it had ex- 
pected profit-taking following _ last 
week’s sharp rise. But the bulls in par- 


20 
ticular were much upset o\ 
sence of the new buying orde: 
thought would be available to mo, 10} 
take up the slack. 

However, the Street didn’t hay 
to brood over the situation. Sent 
on Tuesday finally began to jn) 
under the impact of ticker news ro 





ing favorable production statistics, a") 
forced by cheerful communique; | 
dividend and earning fronts. 

80F-— 


Soon buying orders appeared 
greatly increased volume.  \{i 
proved as thin on the upside as y 
selling was rife, and the last hoy 
trading saw stocks rally sharply. In 
move, led by motor, steel, rubber, nd sol 
and rail shares, a number of issue 
pushed to brand-new recovery }; 
And last-hour bidding for stocks 
sufficiently avid to provide 4 f pri 











Tuesday’s 1,300,000-share activity. five ¢ 
e More Cptimism—Wh:ether this a of t 
found buying enthusiasm would @ store 
live the Lincoln’s birthday trading fs Ni 


day remained to be seen at midwdiant f 
But Wall Street’s bullish scomdli, W: 


were certain that it would. ‘To tijadm 
Tuesday’s rally definitely reflected bijvery | 
optimism engendered by growing h of 
liefs that business now faces an cxtciliiffore 
period of employee-employer harm resu 
that will insure high, and profits advz 
levels of industrial production. 1 ow 


It was noticeable, however, that mrs” 
prominent sections of the stock list ar te 
ignored by buyers during Tucscfi long 
rally. The oils, rail equipments, 
utilities, for example, showed few 
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LIQUOR SHARES 
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4 price changes. Similarly unpro- 
ive of plus signs were many mem- 
this a of the industrial blue chip, food, 
‘ould @ store groups. 

iding is Not General Yet—Another im- 


midwq@ant factor shouldn’t be overlooked. 
scgm@in Wall Street’s most rampant bulls 
‘lo tiiadmit that the much touted 1947 
cted balivery move has thus far been pretty 
wing #Bh of a professional affair. 
1 cxtcnfifore conservative market prophets, 
harm result, are still advising clients to 
profit advantage of the current rally to 


out their fundamentally “weak 
s’—as well as issues which already 
< list ar to have quite fully discounted 
‘Tucsc@if longer-term prospects. 


illery Stocks Suffer 


m the way up, the liquor shares 
one of the darlings of the bull 
—— ect (BW —Dec.1’45,p47). Even 
the rest of the industrials list had 
ed off at the end of May, distillers 
fs kept on climbing. When they 
| Wy hit the ceiling in July, they were 
F 1d 15% above May levels. 
| Pot until the big August-September 
|B did the bears finally get into the 
— er section. But when they did, they 
| Mptly made up for lost time. 
gers on Rampage—First they kicked 
liquors back into line with the rest 
(‘@ie market. By mid-October the 
| Bidard & Poor’s index of five distil- 
stocks, which got up around 600 
ly, was down to 370, about 26% 
| the May level. Meanwhile, the 
dard & Poor’s index of all indus- 
had faded from 163.2 in May to 
l, also a spill of about 26% 
the next month, the liquors man- 
to perform a bit better than the 
of the market, but in November 
lor. hit the skids again. The indus- 
average braced up before it broke 
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through. ‘The start of the new year 
didn’t change their luck. A spill early 
in January carried them down to 309, 
about 39% under the May level and 
— a little better than 50% of the 
July high. 

© Earnings Good—It is one of the fa- 
miliar ironies of the stock market that 
all this happened just when the dis- 
tilling companies were coming through 
with heavy postwar earnings—which 
traders had anticipated when they bid 
up the liquor shares in the bull market. 

Distillers Corp.-Seagrams reported 
carnings of $1.75 a share on its common 
in the quarter ended Oct. 31. In the 
same quarter of 1945, it made 68¢ a 
share. 

National Distillers declared an extra 
dividend of 25¢ a share at the end of 
the year along with its regular 25¢ a 
quarter. 

Schenley earned $5.38 a share in the 
quarter ended Novy. 30 as against $3.72 
in 1945. 

Hiram Walker bucked up carnings 

from $1.18 a share in the November 
quarter of 1945 to $1.58 in the same 
period last year. 
e Traders’ "Fears—Two things make 
traders skittish about the liquor com- 
panies in spite of the roaring business 
they are doing (BW. —Jan.25’ 47 sp60): 

(1) The first signs of consumer re- 
sistance that may eventually kick back 
on prices and sales volume; and 

(2) The possibility of overproduction 
and cut-throat. competition now that 
grain controls are off. 

I Jiquor is a luxury item in most con- 
sumer budgets. And it is a nondurable 
commodity by anybody’s definition. 
Hence, it is doubly vulnerable in the 
consumption situation now sh: aping up. 
As price increases in other lines cut 
into consumer income, buyers may 
have to scale down their liquor pur- 
chases. And as hard goods become avail- 
able again, automobiles and _refriger- 
ators may take some of the money that 
has been going for whisky. 

Price increases following the end of 
OPA controls ran into unexpected op- 
position from the public. Christmas 
trade was good, but it did not measure 
up to the expectations of some retailers. 

Congress has added to the retailers’ 

woes by deciding to hold the federal tax 
at $9 a gal. indefinitely instead of let- 
ting it drop automatically to $6 on 
July 1. The tax cut would have given 
dealers an opportunity to trim con- 
sumer prices. 
e Production Potential—On the pro- 
duction side, the industry’s tremendous 
excess capacity is enough to scare off 
any trader who remembers the liquor 
trade’s reputation for price wars. An- 
nual capacity now is about 440 million 
gal. Consumption, even in the wettest 
years, scarcely can run better than half 
that. 











“Liquid gold!” 


HAT a good name for oil. 


A thousand times more 
precious than gold in actual use! 
For gold could not keep you 
warm, lubricate your car engine 
and every bearing of the billions 
on which industry’s shafts turn. 


In the production, purifica- 
tion and processing of oil, con- 
trolled pressures are vital. Which 
means that many thousands of 
Ashcroft Gauges indicate or 
record those pressures. 


Enduring accuracy is the fun- 
damental quality of all Ashcroft 
Gauges, has been so for nearly 
a hundred years and is more 
true today than ever. 


If you need gauges for any 
kind of industrial, 
tion or utility uses, specify 
“Ashcroft”. Tell us the kind of 
installation you are making and 
we will recommend the correct 
gauge for your purpose. 


transporta- 


po an sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere ... When you order gauges, in= 
Siston ASHCROFT. . Write for booklet, 


ASHCRO F T 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial Instruments, 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 











THE TREND 





TWO WHO GET SLAPPED 


In a general way it is recognized that there have been 
striking contrasts in the degree of success which different 
occupational groups have had in advancing or protecting 
their economic welfare during recent years. Relative to 
the crucial importance of the question, however, there is 
a positively pathetic shortage of well-organized and reli- 
able information. 


© Undismayed, we keep pecking away at the problem, and 
from time to time come up with fragments of an answer 
which are illuminating. Such a fragment is presented in 
the table on page 20 which shows in a rough way what 
has been happening to the real incomes of employees in 
a large number of different occupation groups since 1939 
when World War II began. 

Another interesting fragment of the answer to the key 
question of how different occupational groups have been 
setting on of late is also presented in the table below. In 
this table, which was put together primarily to emphasize 
contrasts, real incomes of groups of both employers and 
employees are included. 

Contrasts in Real Income 
Average Spendable Income, Annual Rate, in 1939 Dollars* 
% Change from 
Mid Autumn 1939 to 
1939 745 46 Autumn 46 
Farmers $850 $2,030 $2,165 +155% 
Coal miners (bituminous) . 1,230 1,900 1,980 + 61 
Iron, steelworkers . 1,410 1,900 1,640 16 
Nonagricultural entre- 


preneurs 
Public education 360 


° Estimated . 
employment taxes subtracted 
living 

The table emphasizes the transcendently important fact 
that public school teachers, who as much as any other 
group have the future of the nation in their hands, are 
bringing up the rear, the far rear of the procession in main- 
taining their real income. It will be a sad commentary on 
the intelligence of the nation if this situation is long 


allowed to prevail. 


oe 
,560 2,225 1,950 + 25 


20 


income on basis of full working year. Federal income and 
and adjustment made for changes in cost of 


1,090 


e The table does not bring out clearly the beating in real 
income which the successful business executive has taken 
in recent years. The 25% increase in the real income of 
the “nonagricultural entrepreneurs” covers incomes of 
business and professional men of all shapes and sizes, 
including those who are self-employed at very small opera- 
tions. 

To begin to grasp the income situation of the successful 
business executive, it is necessary to examine the follow- 
ing table. It shows the cuts which federal income taxes 
have made since 1939 in individual money incomes rang- 
ing from $10,000 to $75,000. These figures, which do not 

take account of capital gains and losses, tell only part of 
the story. They do not take account of state income 


taxes, nor do they show how the increased cost of liy; 
has cut these money incomes. The determining of hj 
much the real incomes of people in the high-incog 
brackets have been reduced by the rise in the cost of liyj 
is a problem we have not yet solved, for the index of liy; 
costs that is usually applied is based on the spending pg 
tern of urban residents with lower incomes. 


What’s Left of $10,000 to $75,000 Incomes After Federal T. 
(Married Persons With Two Dependents) 
% Money Ineoy 
Taxable Individual Income After Taxes Left After Fede 
Income 1939 1945 1946 Income Tax in] 
$10,000 3S 9,657: $725. $3538 81.4% 
25,000 22,673 15,295 16,479 65.9 
50,000 41,379 23,135 25,889 51.8 
75,000 56,550 28,215 30,450 40.6 


So far as we know, no reliable statistics are availab 
to show what has happened to the size of money incom 
of business executives since 1939. (If there are any, 
would be delighted to be directed to them.) Even if the 
money incomes have gone up on the average as much 
25%, which seems to be a generous estimate, the reci 
ents of incomes in the high brackets are still taking 
major beating, in terms of income actually available § 
spending, because of high tax rates. 


@ Prior to last November, to make an appeal for tax rel 
for those in the high-income brackets was commoj 
regarded by successful political practitioners as a sure4 
method of political suicide. Even now that view ist 
resented in Congress, as attested by the remark of R 
Dingell, Democrat of Michigan, to an Illinois colleag 
who was defending a uniform percentage income 

reduction for everyone, those in the lowest and high 
brackets alike. “If you put that idea forward at hom 
Dingell remarked, “you won’t come back.” 

Despite what may be presumed to be the political 
vival of a good many Dingells in November, the 
remains that the electorate as a whole provided a politi 
mandate to give the American business system a relat 
unencumbered chance to prove that it is the best way 
handle the economic life of the nation. An essential p 
of that chance is to see that the business executive is fa 
compensated for his services, even if his pay takes! 
into the highest income brackets. To have it othem 
as it is at present because of the extremely high inca 
tax rates in the high brackets, is to block. business en 
prise—which is essentially the willingness and ability 
tisk new ventures—at the very point it begins. 


e If the devil were figuring how he might best st 
deadly blows at a political democracy and a capital 
economy, he would be hard put to think up a better} 
than to sock the school teachers and the _business-¢x 
tives. Yet that is precisely what goes on in this fair 
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